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There can be little doubt in the mind of the 
sincere Christian that the separation of positive 
religious training from the school lite of the Chris- 
tian constitutes one of the greatest dangers to 


Christianity itself. Remove the teachings of 
-religion from the school curriculum, and you may 


be sure that religion will be regarded as an clec- 
tive study and soon cease to be an element in the 
educational life. The Christian has nothing so 
precious as his religious faith, and he needs to 
have it developed and thoroughly understood 
side by side with his progress in human know!l- 
edge. His destiny is his most important study, 
and the aim and purposes in lite offer the most 
vital of all questions. That Christ may live in 
him and he in Christ, that his character may be 
essentially Christian, that the obligations of his 
Christian life with their duties of intellect and 
will may be known, all these demand a training 
far more important than the study of any or all 
of the masters of purely human thought, or of the 
makers of the history of peoples. Indeed those 
give the best keys to the proper appreciation of 
human endeavor in individual or national life. 
The parochial school for the Catholic meets the 
responsibility of parent and child, and enters the 
field of education with a divine commission as a 
teacher of life according to the doctrines of Christ. 
RELIGION ESSENTIAL IN EDUCATION, 


There is much spoken and written about edu 


cation. It is the theme of magazine and news- 


paper writers, and finds its way, in one form or 
another, into the platforms of many conventions. 
There is danger of our overlooking the soul idea 
of education and swallowing it up in methods 
and fads and systems. The establishment of a 
system is not the last word on education. We 
must never lose sight of the end and aim of life, 
and these are the ends and aims of education. 
These principles never change while methods and 
systems may and must change. Weare Catholics, 
and our basic idea is that of a God revealing Him- 
self to us in perfection through Christ, who alone 
‘an fully explain to us the end of lite and the 
means to attain it. The Church is His Apostle, 
to all ages, teaching the doctrines of salvation. 
The school house is not the “be all”’ and “end all” 
of education, it isonly a means to the end, it is only 
the messenger with a message of Life, and it 
serves its purpose only when it knows the mes- 
sage as God has delivered it. It is a teacher com- 
missioned to answer: those questions which rise 
up in every man’s mind, and which differ not in 
time nor place. The questions of life are at the 


beginning of the Catechism, and are asked by all: 


Whio aml? Whence came I and whither am I 
going ? The answers to those questions must 
determine the merit of all education, which aims 
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only to develop the man within us, to promote 
our growth in truth, to fit usfor our place among 
men and add to the world’s knowledge and 
appreciation or truth. We are apt inthe bustling 
commercialism, in the search for honor and the 
scramble for position and greed for wealth, to 
develop the animal side of our nature and cloud 
the vision of soul. Life in all its phases must be 
considered. Life in its spiritual charm is crowded 
out, and we are led to consider only the material. 
The education which is absorbed in the material, 
leads to the stunting and dwarfing of the better 
nature within us and the losing sight of the most 
important elements in life. Soul is a bigger world 
than nature, and religion is the essential in life. 
The education which ignores soul and religion has 
the most meagre view of its duty. The education 
which has incorrect views of soul and religion is a 
master who ignores, mars and even destroys the 
building he would set out to erect and embellish. 
Religion is the greatest of masters, the strongest 
of influences, and the one teacher which our lives 
crave. Education which ignores Christianity 
which refuses to be guided by Christianity, is a 
blind leader of the blind and must fall into the 
ditch. The education which does not train the 
conscience, can never train man in the ways of 
character, which underlies all that the world 
values as manhood and which leads to honesty, 
rectitude and goodness upon which society de- 
pends. The things of the soul depend not upon 
science, except as secondary to, and confirmatory 
of, religion. Man’s natural instincts crave for 
religion, and we know that the one religious life 
is that which is based upon the knowledge which 
comes to us through Christ, Who, as teacher, has 
made known to us the full and complete will of 
God. The body of men who, in our communities 
stand for religion in education, religion informing 
and permeating and guiding education, are not 
enemies to the State, but its safeguard and pro- 
tection. 

PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS A MORAL OBLIGATION, 

With the Catholic citizen, insisting upon the 
parochial school, it is conscience formed and 
moulded by Christianity, which forces him to de- 
mand it, that he may have religion in education. 
It is conscience that forces him to the sacrifices 
necessary to maintain a system unaided by the 
State, in order that his children may be trained in 
Church doctrine, which alone can fuily develop 
the manhood within us. The same principle that 
builds his church builds his school, in order that 
the Kingdom of Christ be established in the minds 
and hearts of men. He believes that as Christ 
assumed human nature and idealized it, so educa- 
tion flows from the union of the protane and 
divine knowledge as idealized in the Church sys- 
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tem of school life. The tendency of the age is to 
the purely natural, as presented in the pagan 
ideals, and the abandonment of the supernatural. 
The result must be the development of the intel- 
lectual and physical alone and the crowding out 
of the supernatural in lite. We know that the 
home life falls far short in supplying the deficiency. 
The Catholic Church stands for the union of the 
two, that both may influence character. It be- 
lieves that the Christianity which made our civili- 
zation is in the Church which will preserve our 
civilization and perfect it. 

Religion ineducation’has been the cry through 
the ages. It has been the source of the protest 
against the increase of intellectualism, which pro- 
duces the splendid villany of every age of material 
development. It is the one source to give forth 
the strength that will protect us from the greed 
of the strong, the vanity of the rich, the torch of 
the anarchist, the cruelty of injustice, the crowding 
of the poor, the oppression of labor, the equalizing 
of the balance in which must be weighed the mer- 
its of every system which competes for control. 
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The golden rule is but an expression of true reli- 
gion, and expresses the onesystem of weights and 
measures by which all values are to be tested. 
Our civilization is to be weighed in the balances 
of the Gospel, and will be found wanting unless 
religion be its soul and guide. Understand then 
the source of the claim of men whose consciences 
cry for the influences of the great teaching force of 
Christianity, to which has been entrusted the 
solution of all the problems of life. Give us free- 
dom to teach, and hinder us not in training our 
little ones in the schools of Christ. The record is 
a noble one, and liberty has nothing to fear from 
the doctrines of Christ. Self-government as ex- 
pressed in a republic of freemen, must build itself 
upon true ideas of life, liberty and happiness, and 
true religion alone can explain to us the principles 
which are foundations in life, the worp and woof 
of liberty, and the sources of happiness. Free 
America is freest when conscience is free, and the 
Christian conscience is safest when formed in the 
schools of Christ. 


Supporting Parish Schools. 


By Rev. LOUIS S. WALSH, Super. oF CaTHOLIC SCHOOLS, BOSTON DIOCESE. 


The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, quot- 
ing and following the instruction of the Holy 
Office, as sent by the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propaganda in November, 1875, declare ‘that 
the Catholic schools in buildings, equipment, and 
in all educational factors should be the equal of 
the public schools of the locality.” Then the 
Fathers (title VI, chap. I, paragraph 2, number 
202) urge the laity to provide generously for the 
support of the Catholic school. The rich and in- 
fluential Catholics of each parish are to be espec- 
ially exhorted and privilezed in giving to the great 
cause. Parents, according to their means, are 
expected to give willingly and promptly the 
monthly contribution for each child of their own. 
All other members of the parish are requested and 
urged to give their names and regular weekly or 
monthly offering to a ‘school fund”’ association, 
and thus to have in part at least, “free schools,”’ 
namely, for al who may have parents, blessed 
with many children, but not provided with much 
wealth. ‘‘Free schools,’’ therefore, in the full 
sense, were not contemplated, but as the public 
schools are nearly everywhere “free’’ now, the 
problem of paying for that treedom must also be 
taced in Catholic schools. The instructions of the 
Council are general and clar, but local needs, cir- 
cumstances and customs must finally determine 
the best way of adjustment. 


HISTORICAL AND MODERN METHODS. 


In the growth, at times slow, often abundant, 
ot Catholic schools in Europe from the twelfth to 
the twentieth century, the old canonical law, re- 
quiring cathedral or parish churches to provide 
free schools out of the revenues, ample and ready, 
of the various benetices, and, later in that epoch, 
the plan of endowment by rich Catholics, were 
sufficient and frui'ful, and the same provision may 
result from Catholic civilization in America. The 
example of Mr. Cahill, of Philadelphia, in found- 


ing and endowing the magnificent ‘‘ Catholic High 
School” in that city, gives high hopes for similar 
generous founders in our large cities. 

In the general development, however, of our 
Catholic schools, the tuition and other expenses 
have been met: 

1st. Bya regular school tax on each child in 
the school. 

2nd. By the general revenue of the parish. 

By a special “school fund”’ society. 

4th. By entertainments. 

5th. By special donations of pastors and 
people. 

6th. By local, municipal or state aid. 

The rate per pupil fr tuition and other ex- 
penses is a variable quantity, according to invest- 
ment in building, equipment, number and salary 
of teachers, and, even in the same locality, will 
vary for the same reasons. 

The compulsory law on public schools in 
Massachusetts requires towns to raise only $3.00 
for each child of school age, and the average 
amount per pupil now raised, in the year 1899- 
1900, was $26.06 for school annual expenses, and 
$34 62 per pupil for all school expenditures. 

In the Catholic school expenses we have no 
means of knowing the exact entire or average 
amounts, and the average per pupil runs, no 
doubt, all the way from $10.00 to $20.00. 


THE TUITION SYSTEM. 


This is met, in some places, by a school tax on 
each child, that can afford to pay. This system 
was in vogue in the early days of Boston paroch- 
ial schools, and every boy or girl put down once 
cent every morning on entering the schoolroom, 
hence six cents a week. That was the ordinary 
“tuition,” hence $1.00 a day for a school of one 
hundred pupils, supposing no credit nor bad debts. 
It was not any more in the public or other private 
schools of the time. 
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Twenty-five cents a month is about the same 
thing, and the system has been perpetuated in one 
form or other in some localities, allowance always 
being made for those who would find even that 
amount a burden, or where several children in one 
family attend school. 

The ‘‘tree school’’ properly so called, is a 
thing of very modern invention in this country, 
and often a misnomer, for it does not matter 
much whether one contributes towards a general 
fund or pays for his own or his children’s educa- 
tion, it depends on how much it costs each year. 

Recent developments in Massachusetts and 
elsewhere have brought free tuition, free text 
books (for common use) free supplies, equipment, 
and each year adds one more tree thing. Thus, 
too, in the great number of our Catholic Schools 
euerything is given ‘‘free’’ in appearance at least. 
The regular school tax has disappeared very gen- 
ally and other ways and means adopted. 

2nd. In many parishes the general revenue 
for all church and school purposes is so well devel- 
oped and administered, that all school expenses 
are met without having recourse to any special 
fund, or perhaps with one extraordinary effort 
each year. It is easy to see that the condition of 
the parish, its size, financial burdens, settled form 
or growing needs, are important factors in attain- 
ing such a desirable end. 


SCHOOL SOCIETIES AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 


3rd. The special ‘school fund’ association, 
as suggested by the Council, is very frequently 
established, often seems an absolute necessity. 
Members pay usually twenty-five cents a month, 
collected by special persons whom the pastor ap- 
points, or sometimes by the pastor himself. In 
some parishes one priest is assigned for the special 
work of securing new and keeping old members 
faithful to their promised payment. The success 


of this association varies according to the zeal of 


the people in regard to Catholic schools, and de- 
pends largely upon the good and generous traits 
and traditions of the people. in many cases this 
fund is not sufficient, and the deficit must be met 
from the general revenue or by some extraordinary 
efforts. 

4th. One of these efforts in several cities takes 
the form of entertainments, as concerts, lectures, 
and latterly, amateur theatricals or minstrel 
shows. These occur from one to three or four 
times a year, and net from $100 to $300 each, 
perhaps more under certain special combinations 
or skilful advertising and ticket selling. Often- 
times, the children of the school take part, small, 
great or the whole in these musical, literary or 
theatrical exhibitions. Independent of the finan- 
cial gain, which all will readily admit important, 
at least in many cases, where the burden is very 
heavy, many hold these ‘“‘shows’”’ to be beneficial 
from a point of view of education, to awaken 
special talents, to give the children self-possession, 
to cultivate memory, to develop power in facing 
an audience, to teach them to think and talk on 
their feet, etc., thus preparing the pupils, in a 
practical way, for the real struggles of life. These 
reasons may seem plausible, even good, but fail to 
convince a large number of priests and teachers, 
who say that the preparation for such ‘‘shows”’ 
consumes from three to eight weeks of ‘tin school” 
and “out of school’ hours, seriously interrupts 
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the regular school work, which is already too little 
for the overcrowded courses of study, and lastly, 
keeps whole classes ‘‘up in the air’ for weeks be- 
fore and after the entertainment, some pupils 
because of the preparation, others because they 
are excluded. The subject is many-sided and mer- 
its serious discussion, in view of the fact that the 
specific religious aims of the Catholic school are 
often neutralized and weakened by encouraging 
too much the natural propensity for theatricals. 

Sth. It is well known that in many parishes 
the pastors devote their personal revenue, at 
times a very considerable amount, to the ex- 
penses of the school, and the fine equipment, in 
books, pictures, apparatus and all modern helps, 
to be seen in many Catholic schools, would not be 
possible without this generosity on the part of 
the priests. The other priests of the parish, and 
often, in a quiet way, devoted members of the 
laity, men and women, share willingly and cheer- 
fully in the heavy expenses. 


AID FROM MUNICIPALITY OR STATE. 


6th. The expenses have been, at times and in 
certain localities, met on the plan of justice and 
wise policy by the municipality or state. The 
parochial school was accepted as a public school, 
all current expenses paid according to a reasonable 
plan, city or state standards required in teachers 
and teaching, in one word the ‘education’ con- 
sidered necessary and useful for life and good citi- 
zenship secured. Then full opportunity was given 
for the purely Catholic idea in teachers, in sume 
text-books and in religious instruction. 

Such a plan was successful in some cities of 
New York, Minnesota, in New Haven, in Savan- 
nah, and, what will be news to most people was, 
in a modified form, adopted in the city of Lowell, 
Massachusetts, long before it was thought possi- 
ble elsewhere. This Lowell system will be ex- 
plained at another time. 

This last system will prevail when enlightened 
reason guides the American public mind, when 
justice holds sway over it, and when real equality, 
not a counterfeit, reigns supreme. The right of 
child, parent, society, in city, state, nation and 
church will then be safeguarded with peac+ and 
unity as the fruits. Hence it ought to be steadily 
advanced, not in a mere spirit of agitation, decla- 
mation or passion, but by a calm and persevering 
setting forth of its harmony with the American 
idea of equality and re-p ct for the conscientious 
convictions of 12,000,000 of loyal people. 

In the meantime, in addition to some or all 
the above methods, it would be well to interest 
our rich Catholics more in the Catholic schools. 
It would not be a burden, for instance, for one 
man or family, whom God has bh.en pleased to 
make prosperous, to pay the salary of one teacher 
each year. 

Why are not the spiritual benefits increased 
and urged as a motive for membership in school 
fund associations ? 

Lastly, the formation of alumni and alumnae 
associations for every parochial school ought to 
be a constantly increasing means of support, edu- 
cational, moral and financial, for the a/ma mater, 
and the only alma mater of most children. 

Let but ‘‘the fruits of the tree’? be what the 
church and.the state have a right to expect and 
demand, and, in God’s own time, the whole ques- 
tion will be settled in the only right way. 
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The Teaching ot Catechism. 


By Rev. THOMAS J. O’BRIEN, INSPECTOR OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS—BROOKLYN DIOCESE. 


With limited space and short notice, 1 may 
hope to touch upon but a few salient points in the 
work of Christian doctrine in our schools. A 
fuller treatment of the subject would have to do 
with the courses of study, the training of teachers, 
the fitness and use of the catechism text, the con- 
duct of lessons, and the methods of teaching. In 
that event, and without taking a pessimistic view 
of the glorious work of religious instruction, it 
would likely have to be noted that our programs 
of Christian doctrine are not as sound psychologi- 
cally as the secular branches of study are; that 
our seminaries and novitiates are capable of im- 
proving their efficiency in furnishing catechists; 
that our catechism texts can be made at least to 
equal other text-books in printing, binding and 
illustration; and that class management and 
methods of teaching could receive more considera- 
tion in their relations to religious instruction, 
which is the raison d’etre of our Catholic schools. 
Nor should these points be dwelt upon without 
offering some suggestions towards the improve- 
ment of these ways and means of instructing 
Christian youth. 

Here, however, | shall attempt merely to sub- 
mit some practical hints that may serve to help 
the catechists in their all-important work of in- 
forming the little ones with Christian truth, 
training their hearts in Christian virtue, and fit- 
ting them for the duties of the Christian life. 


PRAYERS THE FIRST STEP. 


1. Prayer, its duty and practice, is an essen- 
tial element throughout the entire course of 
Christian doctrine. From the dawn of the child’s 
consciousness of God's existence and of His rela- 
tions to us, as Maker, Father and Friend, the 
habit of pious and reverential prayer must needs 
be fostered amit congenial surroundings and ina 
way that will make all feel the religious character 
of this converse with God. The Church’s ap- 
proved prayers, and these include the short ejacu- 
latory ones that so simply express the spiritual 
feelings of love, confidence, gratitude, obedience 
and sorrow, should be taught in exact form. The 
danger is that a class will get only the words 
without feeling the sentiment of them. In fact, 
where concert recital is overdone, even the words 
will be missed or slurred or taken wrongly. Not 
long ago I heard a child pray, ‘‘ Bless us, O Lord, 
and these Thy gifts, which we are bound to re- 
ceive from Thy county through Christ our Lord.” 
The county buildings were in the neighborhood. 
I was in doubt whether this fact or the mode of 
teaching the prayers was responsible. Another 
version, for whose authenticity I shall not vouch, 
ran, ‘‘I confess to Almighty God, to Blessed Mary 
never Virgin, to Blessed Michael the dark angel, 
to Blessed John the Baptism,” etc. The manner, 
too, in which the prayers are said merits atten- 
tion. Quietshould precede and accompany prayer; 
a well modulated tone, slightly above a whisper, 
is conducive to devotion, and the proverbial school- 
room sing-song may need a vigilance committee. 

2. Round about these prayers should the first 
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steps in catechism be made. The Sign of the 
Cross, the Lord’s Prayer and the Hail Mary vir- 
tually contain the whole of Christian doctrine. 
While teaching these prayers, the teacher by apt 
questioning and explanation can easily and natur- 
ally focus attention upon the main points of faith 
and morals. The conversational method, a con- 
tinuation of that process by which the children 
have learned all prior to entrance into school, 
lends itself naturally to the catechetical method, 
and disposes the pupils for the formal work of the 
primercatechism. The questions should be framed 
so that they will elicit answers found in the au- 
thorized catechism. In some schools aselection ot 
these, embodying the chief truths and duties, is 


assigned for the work of the first year and a half 


of school life, at the end of which the facility to 
read warrants a beginning with the text-book ot 
catechism. ; 


ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT IN TEXTS. 


8. Withthe appearance of the catechism come 
the real difficulties of teaching. And what are 
some of the characteristics of the catechism text- 
book? It contrasts unfavorably with all other 
school books. It is the smallest, the most poorly 
printed. Unhappily, for the sake of a few cents 
per hundred copies. some schools adopt editions 
that are an insult to religion. Usually the book 
lacks the pictorial illustration, that makes other 
books so welcome to children. Its unreadable 
form of question and answer but serves to em- 
phasize its office as a memory bore and binds the 
little ones to the slavery of its every mystic word. 
Nowhere in the whole range of teaching is the de- 
mand so imperative that the teacher will use cor- 
rect methods and plan the lessons betorehand, so 
as not to cram the memory with empty words 
and phrases, but to stimulate, develop and fix the 
sweet, strong realities of Christian truth. 

4, Illustration rather than explanation is 
needed in the teaching of catechism. The former 
appeals to the observation of the children; the 
latter to their understanding. The very nature of 
so many of the catechism truths, abstract, un- 
tangible, supernatural, mysterious, makes it diffi- 
cult in the early stages especially to reach the un- 
derstanding. Verbal explanations and word- 
meanings do not convey true ideas to children. 
But they may be reached by means of illustra- 
tions. A crucifixin the teacher’s hand, or a sacred 
picture or statue, etc., will awaken interest, se- 
cure attention, and make a lasting impression. 
Pictorial illustration we have not yet begun to 
use as we should. Here is a field for some enter- 
prising publisher to issue a series for our catechism 
classes, that will not only familiarize our youth 
with the gems of Catholic art, but will through 
eye as well as ear put them in possession of last- 
ing religious impressions. Meanwhile, the live 
teacher may have recourse to the famous Perry 
Picture series or the McBride Photo Prints, inex- 
pensive, yet beautiful as they are, for illustrations 
of truths connected with the life of our Lord and 
ot His Blessed Mother. 
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POINTS FOR THE TEACHER. 


5. The catechist should command a stock of 
apposite and interesting stories, culled from Bible 
History, the Lives of the Saints and Church His- 
tory. The brief, spirited telling of these in rela- 
tion with the doctrine or moral lesson of the 
catechism will render the lesson concrete, tangible, 
fascinating. This will supplement that accurate 
knowledge of the Church’s teaching, secured by 
the study of approved writers on Christian doc- 
trine. The catechist must know immensely more 
than he will attempt to teach; the knowledge 
should be clear and accurate; and never must he 
go beyond or beside the well-defined lines of faith 
and morals, fixed by the interpreter of divine reve- 
lation. Having set forth these doctrines in clear, 
intelligible language, by analysing the answers of 
the text, subdividing questions and answers into 
simpler forms, and reconstructing these back into 
the text or its equivalent, illustrations, stories, 
parables, proverbs, etc., will appeal to mind and 
heart and conscience, will occasion right thinking, 
awaken appropriate feeling and quicken the moral 
sense. What a different thing this is, compared 
with a mere mechanical hearing or wordy recita- 
tion of the catechism, which is not, and never can 
be teaching, and which neither interests the pupils 
in the study of religion nor begets in them a love 
for its practices. 

6. From all that has been said, it is obvious 
that the catechist must come before the class pre- 
pared to teach divine truth, i.¢., must know whom 
and what and how to teach. Not only are a com- 
plete and accurate knowledge of Christian doc- 
trine and familiarity with the best methods of 
teaching prerequisites, but a careful preparation 
beforehand of each new lesson is essential for suc- 
cessful teaching. Garfield’s advice to a youthful 
teacher is timely here: ‘See to it that you do not 
feed your pupils on cold victuals. Take the lesson 
into your mind anew, rethink it, and then serve it 
hot and steaming, and your pupils will have an 
appetite for it.” Approved authors of catecheti- 
cal works should be the daily companions of every 
teacher. Moreover, the aim of each lesson, the 
material to be taught, and the method of teaching 
it, should be well in mind before entrance into the 
classroom. The teacher’s sketch-book or note- 
book of lessons, written in the shorthand of catch 
words, phrases, topics, texts, etc., may profitably 
he part of the outfit of every energetic catechist. 
It is not to inform, but to remind the teacher; it 
does not destroy freedom but prevents digression ; 
it does not take much.time, it economizes the time 
of both teacher and pupils; it is serviceable for 
the necessary review exercises; it lessens the labor 
of future teaching. Our most successful teachers 
plan their work and write out notes of their les- 
sons, and their success, in part at least, is attrib- 
utable to this system in their teaching. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR ‘THE LESSON. 

7. The lesson, or recitation so called, requires 
aword. I have suggested to our teachers the fol- 
lowing for each lesson: 1. The lesson for home- 
study should be briefly explained beforehand in 
class, by striking the keynote, as it were, of the 
lesson, pointing out the difficulties, getting pupils 
to use the more difficult terms, and explaining 
where they cannot reasonably be expected to un- 
derstand. Without this, study is a desultory task 
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for the children, and is easily shirked. 2. During 
the lesson be mindful of the limited intelligence of 
the pupils, and speak in their language. The 
whole art of questioning must be brought to bear 
on what the catechism says, what it means, and 
what it teaches. 3. In concluding the lesson let 
these three just mentioned be designed so as to 
apply what has been taught to the duties of the 
Christian. It is failure in this last that accounts 
for some of the contradictions between knowledge 
of Christian doctrine and the practice of the same. 
Children should not only learn the truths, but 
should also learn to love and practice them. 
Finally I would commend to all catechists the 
‘areful reading and study of two articles recently 
published in the Ave Maria from the pen of ‘‘A 
Catholic Bishop,” Memory in Education”’ and 
‘‘Our Failures in Religious Instruction” are some- 
what iconoclastic, partly conclusive, but wholly 
orthodox. Succeeding papers wiil doubtless prove 


constructive and stimulating. 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. 
PATRON OF THE SCHOOLS. 
BY S. L. EMERY. 


Great Augel of the Schools! stand forth to-day, 

And let our eycs behold thee steadily. 

A child—the awtul thought: What God might be, 
Possessed thy soul; a youth—for future fray 
No less than angel hands prepared thy way, 

Tight girding thee with cord of chastity, 

Because the clean in heart their God shall see. 

Long didst thou muse and watch, and fast and pray, 

Long didst thou study and write of God alone, 

Until among His mightiest was thy place. 

Then, in ecstatic trance, What God might be 
In radiance so divine to thee was shown, 

Thy mortal frame could not endure such grace, 

And God's great gift of death was granted thee. 

And was this thy exceeding great reward, 

Granted by thy most loving Lord to thee, 

That death, in manhood’s prime, thy lot should be ? 
Yea, once, Angelical! a wondrous word 
He spake—the very Christ by thee adored, 

Gazing upon thee trom the awful tree. 

‘Well, Thomas, hast thou written,’’ He said, ‘‘of Me! 
What wilt thou have from Me for thy reward?" 
*Naught, Lord, except Thyself!’’ was thy reply. 

In eucharistic prayer, the same deep plea 
Arose: **Whom, veléd. I by taith decry, 

Jesu! unveiléd, show Thy face to me!"’ 

What could it be but great reward to die, 

Since thus thy heart’s desire was grarted thee ? 

(To the words miraculously spoken from a crucilix at 
Naples: ‘ Well hast thou written of Me, Thomas! What 
shall J give thee as a reward ?"”’ the saintanswered: ‘Naught 
except Thyself, Lord!’’)—Catholic World. 


MOTHER MARIANA LAID TO REST. 

The train which arrived at Emmitsburg, Md., 
at noon, March 12, brought precious freight—the 
casket containing the remains of Mother Mariana 
Flynn, whose death, as before announced, occurred 
at Los Angeles on March 5. 

On the 13th, at 8 a.m., the burial service be- 
gan. The office of the dead was chanted by the 
seminarians and reverend clergy, who thronged 
the sanctuary. Immediately followed the solemn 
mass of requiem, Cardinal Gibbons being celebrant. 

The absolution of the body was pronounced 
by Cardinal Gibbons, who was a personal friend 
ot Mother Mariana, and always deeply interested 
in the community and its works. The remains 
were interred just within the shadow of the mor- 
tuary chapel containing the tomb of the venerated 
Mother Seton, whose canonization is probable 
in the immediate future. 
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% Points on Discipline. % 


Fifty children in one room vitiate the air in 
half an hour. No ventilating apparatus yet de- 
vised will keep the air of such a room pure and 
wholesome for six hours. Much of the restlessness 
of children is due to bad air. 

Meet this disposition to disorder by a brief 
calisthenic exercise—a short interruption of the 
regular program for mental arithmetic, a change 
from seat to board work, an opening of windows 
while pupils protected from draft evercise freely. 
Two minutes of such changes will often sidetrack 
an hour of disorder. 


& & 


Don’t scold. Don't lose your temper. Never 
slap or pinch pupils, rules or no rules. He who is 
master of himself is greater than kings. Don’t 
return curt answers to parents or make snippy 
remarks to be carried to them. Even when the 
parent is clearly wrong it is wiser to be diplo- 
matic and smooth. 


Much disorder results from lack of system. 
Have methods of distributing materials for writ- 
ing, drawing, moving in and out of rooms and 
through halls. Have ink-wells regularly cleaned 
and filled before or after school hours. Have 
books in desks arranged in some orderly way and 
require each pupil to keep the floor around his 
desk clear of paper and pencil cuttings. Make 
the schoolroom beautiful by pictures and flowers, 
and let in God’s sunlight. 


The best work of the day is done before noon. 
Bring to it all the nerve and vitality you have. 
No amount of “keeping after school" will make 
up for a lost forenoon. In fact, the practice of 
keeping after school either for discipline or for 
making up lessons is deprecated by the most suc- 
cessful teachers. The boy who was kept in till 
five o’clock the night before does not come to the 
following morning session with the avidity for 
work that he should have. Of course some de- 
tention is unavoidable but it should be minimized. 


The good is an enemy of the best. Never let 
‘well enough” alone so far as improvement in 
methods of discipline isconcerned. Keepon study- 
ing how you can improve. 

& & 

Don’t have “pets.’’ Children are very sensi- 
tive as to whether the Sister gives special favors 
to that pretty, well dressed daughter of the rich 
pork packer or not. They go home and tell about 
it. Be perfectly fair and impartial. Remember 
that vou naturally feel disposed to favor a pretty, 
well-bred child as against some rough, blunt- 
spoken hoyden, and yet the dealing out of im- 
partial justice when an issue comes may be the 
turning point for good or evil in the life of the one 
who most needs help. 


SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


“ETERNITY.” 

The following exquisite little poem was much 
admired and frequently recited by the late Father 
Calmer, S. J. 

The silent monks prayed in their oaken stalls ; 

In tangled grass by the Abbey walls 

Bloomed the roses red, with their dropping leaves, 

And roses pink, as the dreams youth weaves, 

And roses white, as when love deceives— 

How they bloomed and swayed in the garden there, 

While the bell tolled out in the warm, still air, 

Eternity! 

“Eternity!” the great bell rang, 

‘‘ Leave lite and love and youth,” it sang: 

And the red rose scattered its petals wide, 

And the pink rose dreamed in the sun and sighed, 

And the white rose pined on its stem and died. 

O Life, Love, Youth, ye are sweet, ye are strong— 

But barren lives will bloom in long 

Eternity. 


FIRE PRECAUTIONS IN SCHOOLS. 


In many of the larger parochial schools otf the 
country it is the custom to hold at certain inter- 
vals “fire drills.” The wisdom of this and the 
advisability of a general adoption of the practice 
cannot be too strongly urged. The emergency 
may be long in coming, but when it does all the 
time and trouble put into the drill will be well 
repaid. Besides, the drill has virtues as a cales- 
thenic and disciplinary exercise. 

In this connection, also, might be sounded a 
note of warning on the matter of school doors. 
The frightful results likely to follow a panic ina 
school building, where the doors open inward, 
were forcibly suggested to school directors by a 
recent case in the East. 

On an alarm of fire the principal was leading 
the children out of the building. He opened the 
door (which swung inward) and stepped out. 
Almost immediately there was a mad rush from 
the rear of the column, the door was forced to, so 
that the principal could neither get in, nor could 
the children get out. Fortunately the slight blaze 
was easily extinguished by the janitor, but not 
before many children were injured, and all because 


the door opened inward. Had the fire been 
serious, what might have been the results? 
How about the doors in your building ? 

| 


_ Atthe instance of the Motherhouses 
of several of the religious teaching 
orders, copies of this number of The 
Journal are sent to hundreds of paro- 
chial schools throughout the country. 
It is the expectation and desire that 
the copy received be examined with a 
view to subscribing. Every subscrip- 
_ tion received will help to make The | 
Journal more interesting and more val- | 


_uable. Read our announcement, on 
the second page. 
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Language 
and Reading 


“Memory Gems” 

Both the diverse ends of language teaching, the enrich- 
ment, organizetion and control of the mental stores, and 
the acquisition of correct forms of expression, are power- 
fully served thru the commitment to memory by the 
pupil of choice selections from the best literature, com- 
monly called “memory gems.” These contain the cream, 
the quintessence, of life’s richest experiences, noblest 
thoughts, and highest aspirations, expressed in the most 
beautiful, concise, and forcible language which man has 
been able to command. By repeatedly saying, writing, 
and hearing these selections, the pupil, at first, stores 
them away, as he does simple language forms, in his con- 
scious memory, impressing, in the process, correct forms 
of expression on torgue, hand, and ear. But this is not 
all; like mere language forms, these thoughts musc not 
be allowed simply to remain in the conscious memory of 
the child; he must repeat them, dwell upon them, and 
act under their inspiration, until, eventually, they become 
embodied and exemplified in his life, in his thoughts, and 
in his aspirations. 

The learning of memory gems has long been a recog- 
nized and regular part of our work in every grade, but 
until very recently each teacher has been left to make 
her own choice of selections. This is not always easy for 
the teacher, and has been found to result in the use of too 
much material not of the highest order and of the fre- 
quent misuse of the best. Consequently, we found it de- 
sirable, some time ago, to undertake a thoro study of this 
subject, from the standpoint, on the one hand, of the best 
selections, judged by mature standards, and, on the other, 
of the pupils’ capacity at different ages and in different 
grades to appreciate these selections, to be interested in 
them and to be moved by them. Asa result of this bit 
of practical child study, we have now nearly ready for 
publication a sufficient treasury of varied selections of 
the highest quality, and all carefully classified according 
to the capacity and needs of children in the different 
grades, as shown by the study and test of the tastes, the 
understanding, and the interests of several thousand chil- 
dren of all ages.— Passaic, N. J., School Report. 


Reading as a Fundamental 


LILLIAN A BROWNE, IN NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 

The subject of reading should be placed foremost in 
every school especially ia the lower grades, and consider- 
able attention should be paid to the principles of reading 
in the higher grades. The power to grasp all other 
branches quickly, depends upon reading intelligently. 
This alone is sufficient reason for placing it first. 

A large percentage of the pupils who appear dul! sim- 
ply lack in reading Among the several examples of 


this observed while visiting schools was that of a bright 
boy who failed to solve his problem in arithmetic. I was 
told by the teacher, in the presence of the boy and the 
rest of the pupils, that this boy and others of her room 
were very dull, indicating at the same time who they 
were. I remarked, “The boy is a bright looking boy,” 
and asked her what the problem was about. 

The boy was called upon to readit. After the reading, 
I said, partly to the teacher, partly to the boy, “What 
does this problem mean?” The boy readily explained it. 
I then said to the boy, “I guess J am dull for I do not un- 
derstand it, will you please expjain it to me again?” 

A smile came to the teacher’s face at my stupidity. 
The boy, in trying to explain the meaning to me, discov- 
ered his own mistake. A gleam shot over his face and he 
exclaimed: “I can do it now! I did not read it right!” 

The result I was working for was attained, and the 
boy’s face soon expressed the satisfied look so gratifying 
to an earnest teacher. 

I soon left the room and building; pitying the teacher, 
pitying the children more in being obliged to sit hour 
after hour, under such a teacher, no, not a teacher, simply 
a hearer of classes. 

If your pupils are poor readers, give the matter your 
special attention at once. Ask yourself whose fault it is. 
If you are conscientious you will be apt to decide that it 
is your own, since a child who can talk well, can read 
well, if rightly taught. 

Make reading a study as you do arithmetic and gram- 
mar. If youdo not know what the essentials of good 
reading are, look up the matter at once. Teachers who 
say they have poor pupils are only proving that they 
themselves are dull and not fit for the position they hold. 

A teacher, who can read well herself and has good 
judgment, by diligent effort can have her pupils capable 
of speaking and reading well. 

The highest praise any teacher can receive is, that her 
pupils are good readers. 


“Ugh!” “Thugh!” and “Tugh!” 


M, A. HATCH, SEVENTEENTA DISTRIOT SCHOOL, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


It was upon 4 winter evening not long ago. We sat 
about the cheerful radiator. Near by my little daughter 
was amusing herself by spelling aloud. “T-h-e-thugh!” 
caught my ear. 

I looked up from my paper with a scowl, my wife, a re- 
formed school ma’am, looked amused and the boy went 
on reading without noticing. He had recently been thru 
the same mill. 

“T-h-e, thggh! ”No authority for it in dictionary, usage, 
or common sense. [ had visited a school some time before 
and upon the board in a primary room saw the words 
“the, to, a.” Bafore the reading exercise the teacher 
pointed to “the” and the pupils yelled “thugh!” to “to” 
and they shouted “t~gh!” to “a” and they rent the air 
with “Ggh!” I said “ugh!” too. 

This is the only case that has coms to my notice in 
which “to” has been given that careful systematic drill in 
mispronunciation that a large share of our primary teach- 
ers give to “the” and “a.” 

I have come across “the articles igh and thygh” in the 
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upper grades times without number but never “the prepo- 
sition tygh” which would seem to indicate that the mis- 
pronunciation of “to” is sadly neglected by primary 
teachers. 

AN INVESTIGATION 


To return to the scene upon which our story opens, as 
the novelists say, I resolved to investigate this pedagogic 
curiosity and, like charity, began at home. 

Where had I first heard cf the chameleon characteris- 
tics of those words? Was it at the Normal School or at 
some institute that we were told that ‘‘the” is pronounced 
“thi” before a vowel, “thy” before a consonant, and “the” 
alone or emphatic? I scratched my head in vain. And 
then why did primary teachers adopt “thy” and ignore 
both “thi” and “the”? 

My wife remembers distinctly that when she entered the 
village school from the country—years ago, the first hay- 
seed brushed from her garments by the smart, up-to-date 
town children was her pronunciation of “the.” 

I wrote to educators. The State Superintendent an- 
swered that it is found in all parts of the State. A Nor- 
mal School President writes that it is due to carelessness. 
If he knew the infinite pains taken to fix the incorrect 
pronunciation I feel that he would think differently. 
Anothersays: ‘‘There is no authority for it, and nothing 
in our teaching warrants it. They do it not because of 
our teaching but in spite of it.” Another goes so far as 
to call it “unmitigated bosh.” I was not certain whether 
this last was meant to apply to the teaching I objected to 
or to my objections, so in order to be fair to him I placed 
him on the right side. If he has done me injustice an 


apology will be gracefully received. 


WHY IS IT? 


Where did that “ugh!—thugh!—tugh!” teacher get it? 
She is a graduate of the school whose president said 
“they did it in spite of teaching.” 

Do these teachers imagine that it is necessary in order 
that pupils shall read well? Never was a greater mis- 
take. 

One of them said to me, “Would you have them read as 
they used to ?—‘I sez a man;’” and she gave it in the 
high pitched, every-word-emphasized, schoolroom drawl 
of ye olden time. 

“No,” I admitted, “I would not; but of the two it is 
preferable to ‘I SEE vcH MAN’” Perhaps I empha- 
sized the “ugh!” even mora viciously than she had “s,” 
“Besides,” I added, “ ‘a’ is correct there according to the 
dictionary, for you certainly emphasized it.” 

“Well,” she persisted, “you wouldn’t try to teach three 
pronunciations of ‘the’ to beginners would you?” 

“Surely not.” 

“Then what would you do?” 

GENERAL HINTS 

Permit me to explain right here that the writer is no 
long-haired, head-in-the clouds educator. He is a 
teacher who taught numbers of little tots in country 
schools to read, and had no trouble in getting them to 
pronounce as correctly andjread as expréssively as they 
talked. If they talked incorrectly the talk not the read- 
ing was the thing to be corrected. 

How do children learn to talk? We know that chil- 
dren in educated families;use good language without in- 
struction. 

Children learn to talk by imitation. They should learn 


to read in the same way. Read their little sentences for 
them at first and let them imitate. 

Phrasing is the main key to good oral reading, whether 
it be that of the beginner or the best elocutionist, and 
phrasing depends upon understanding. 

Does any child have the least trouble in pronouncing 
“the” in conversation? Never. Test it. Take a child 
who has not been tampered with by a teacher, but is old 
enongh to talk readily. Notice carefully and you will 
find that in connected discourse he pronounces “the” as 
an unaccented syllable of the following word just as 
everybody does and modifies the vowel accordingly. If 
he emphasizes it or pronounces it alone it is not “thygh” 
but “the,” as it is with the rest of us, providing of course 
that has not been tampered with. So with “a” and “to.” 

Now, if a child has no trouble with these words in talk 
ing, why in the name of common sense should one minute 
be spent in teaching him to pronounce them for reading 
purposes? And worse than that, absurdity of absurdities, 
teaching him to pronounce them wrong in order to read 
them right 

What the pupil needs is the ability to recognize these 
words at sight—instantly. So with most of the words in 
the first three readers, they are perfectly familiar to the 
pupils as spoken words and what they need is not drill in 
pronunciation, but in instant recognition, 

THE RECIPE 

Take your pupil and tell him that “t-h-e” spells “the.” 
Do not tell him that it is ever pronounced in any other 
way. 

Take a sentence, as “I see the cat,” and read it to him 
as you or he would speak it, that is pronouncing “the” 
as an unaccented syllable of the next word, and have 
him read it as youdo. Keep doing it. 

If you do this faithfully the sound of “e” in “the” will 
take care of itself, for it is merely a matter of phrasing. 
Treat “a” and “to” in the same way. Drill, drill, drill 
for instant recognition of words, picking out all the 
“the’s” on the page, pronouncing words vertically down 
the page, backward, and every way you can think of. 

But when he reads a sentence insist first, last, and all 
the time, that he reads by phrases rather than by single 
words. 

Don’t, I beg of you, tell him all this, my dear Miss 
Primary. It is not necessary to tell all you know to your 
pupils, neither is it wise. Merely have him do it as you 
doit. Thatisall. Anything hard about it? It is per- 
fectly simple; it is perfectly practicable. Try it. 

The question as to where, when, why, and how this pe- 
culiar pedagogic freak originated is still unanswered. Can 
anyone give me any light upon it? 

Did it originate in the teeming brain of some spectacled 
azure-hosed schoolma’am in the city of baked beans, 
brown bread and “culchah?” Or was it perpetrated by some 
consumptive educator in Colorado Springs, Jacksonville, 
or San Diego? How long ago did it strike Portland 
(either of ’em), and is it still raging in New Orleans or 
hasn’t it reached there yet? 

A large number of replies simultaneously from all parts 
of the Union, something on the Weather Bureau plan, 
while they might not fully settle the mystery would at 
least tell us in what direction it is moving, where it is 
central, and something of the havoc it has left in its track. 

Assistance in the task of running it to ground will be 
highly appreciated. 
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Num ber and 
Arithmetic. 


Class Work in Measurements 

Here is a yard measure; how many feet long is it? 
John may add to this another yard measure. How many 
yards long is the line of measures now? How many feet 
long? Ida may sdd another yard meseure; how many 
yards long is the line now? How many feet long? How 
many threes of feet in the line? James may add another 
yard; how many yards long now? How many feet long? 
How many threes of feet in the line? Mary may add 
another yard measure; how many yards long now? How 
many feet long? How many threes of feet in the line 
now? Hugh may add a foot measure. A foot is what 
part of a yard? How many yards long is the line now? 
How many threes of feet in the line? How many feet 
long? Julia may add another foot measure. Two feet 
are what part of a yard? How many feet long is the line 
of measures now? How many yards long? How many 
threes of feet in the line? In seventeen feet there are 
how many threes of feet? In sixteen feet (teacher re- 
moving one foot measure) there are how many yards? In 
fifteen feet (removing the other foot measure) there are 
how many yards? In fourteen feet (removing a yard 
measure and substituting two foot measures) there are 
how many yards? In thirteen feet (removing a foot 
measure) there are how many yards? In twelve feet (re- 
moving the other foot measure) there are how many yards? 
In eleven feet there are how many yards? In ten feet? 
In nine feet? In eight feet? Inseven feet? In six feet? 
In five feet? In four feet? In three faet? In two feet? 
In one foot? 


SLATE WORK. 

6 ft. + 3 ft. = 16 ft. + 3’s of ft. = 
6 ft. + l yd. = 17 ft. + 3’a of ft. = 
6ft.+lyd.= ft. 16 ft. + Lyd. = 

9 ft. + lyd. = 17 ft. + lyd. = 

9 ft. + 3 ft. = 15 ft. + of fu. = 
Si.x8= ft. 16 ft. + 5’s of ft. = 
$of9ft.= yds. 17 ft. + 5’s of ft. = 
Su i 1b ft.= yds. 
38ft.x4= yde. 5} yds.= ft. 
tofl2ft.= ft. 53 yds. = ft. 
fof12ft. = yde. 14ft.= yds. ft. 


5ft.x3= yds. 17 ft.= yde, ft. 


—The School News. 


A Number Lesson 

Time.—Fifteen minutes. 

Grade.—First and second. 

Object.—To teach linear measure. 

Material—A box containing ribbons of different 
tengths, widths, colors, and qualities, one yard stick for 
each member of the class, and also a foot rule for each. 

How to Obtain Material.—Ask the children to bring 


from home pieces of old ribbons. The yard sticks can be 
procured from a local merchant to whom they are sent 
as advertisements. 

Advice.—Have some motherly little girl (and every 
school contains many of them) take charge of the wash- 
ing and pressing the ribbons, so they will always teach 
the lesson of cleanliness. If the collection does not fur- 
nish a variety of attractive shades, use diamond dyes and 
make for yourself delicate blues, greens and pinks. In 
cutting the ribbons try to make each piece an exact frac 
tion of a yard--the unit of measure for the lesson. If the 
ribbon is not cut to an exact measurement, have the chil- 
dren say, “A little less than an eighth of a yard; a little 
more than a half of a yerd.” Add new ribbons every week, 
have the others repressed often. A basket of gay colored 
yarns or worsted are very useful. Strips of pretty cam- 
bric or calico, or even the selvedge edges cut from dress 
silks, are good material. 

Lesson._-The teacher holds up a piece of ribbon and 
Mary guesses its length in afraction ofa yard. Itis then 
passed to Mary or some other member of the class to test 
with her yard stick, Many pieces are thus held up to the 
class and passed to the different children for them to 
measure to see how nearly correct the answer given was. 
After many answers have been given, in fractions of a 
yard, the lengths are then given in inches, and occa- 
sionally the measurement is in relation to the foot ruler. 
Sometimes the teacher takes the yard stick and does the 
testing herself, while all the class are watching; but 
usually the children perform the operations. 

The variety of widths is necessary Why? Does a 
half yard of inch ribbon appear to the child to be the 
same length as a half yard four inches wide? 

The pieces should be held vertically, horizontally or 
slant, so that the class will not get the wrong impres- 
sion that horizontality is essential to the measure. The 
children should be asked at times to name the widths, 
and the colors can be taught by asking John to guess the 
length of a green, Sarah to tell the color of the ribbon 
the teacher is testing, or for one to find a yellow ribbon 
longer than the blue. 

The class learns, by judging snd afterward testing, 
the parts of a yard in fractions, as 1-3, 1-6, 5-12, 7-8, 14 
yards. Then the parts in inches as 18, 12, 24, 30 inches. 
Also 1-3 of a yard = 12 inches, 1 4 of a yard = 9 inches, 

14 ofa yard = 3-4 of a foot, 14 yards = 44 feet. 

If following the Speed me.hod, the ratio of different 
ribbons as to length only is given, many combinations 
and a variety of work can be given. 

Make up examples, as: “If this piece of ribbon (hold- 
ing up 4 yard) is enough to tie a bow on one of Laura’s 
braids, how much will she have to buy for a bow on the 
other braid? How much for both braids is needed? 
Laura loses one ribbon and can match the one she has 
left, how much money must she pay to the clerk if the 
ribbon is twenty-five cents a yard? centsa yard? 30 
cents a yard?” 

Taking a piece of baby ribbon, make examples to suit 
the use of it to decorate the articles they are preparing 
for Christmas presents or for trimming summer dresses, 

Have some boy select from the box a ribbon long 
enough to loop back a window drapery. While he holds 
it up, ask some one the width, color, and length. Then 
test the answer. “How much ribbon will it take to loop 
back two curtains? Three curtains? The curtains for a 
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bedroom that has three windows and two draperies to 
each window? Find the cost of the ribbon for one cur- 
tain, one window, for the room, at 40 cents a yard, 15 
cents a yard, 35 cents a yard, 60 cents a yard.” 

Points Remembered.—The parts of a yard, by con 
stant use of yard stick: 3 feet = 1 yard, 12 inches = 1 
foot, 18 inches = } yard, 24 inches = 3 of a yard, etc. 
Ratio of 1 foot to 1 yard, 1} feet to 1 yard, 30 inches to 
i yard, ete —School Education. 


Teaching Fractions 


BESSIE GALLAHER IN NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 

The following method is useful to teach second grade 

children the division of numbers into halves, thirds, 

fourths, sixths, etc., and involves 8 principle and a way of 

dealing with that principle which later on will be helpful 
in solving advanced problems in division and partition. 

Each child has a brown paper or cardboard disk which 

he has cut into two parts. I tell them that the straight 
line which stands between the numerator and denominator 
of the fraction, is the sign of the cut which we have made 
in the disk, and the figure under the line shows the num- 
ber of pieces into which the disk is cut. With their 
paper halves and inch sticks on the desk before them, I 
tell them to find one-half of 4, 6,8, 10,14, ete. They 
must count out the required number of sticks, and so 
place them on the halves of their disk that the same num- 
ber will be on each half. They soon learn to do this 
quickly with the even numbers, and then I take the odd 
ones. It is difficult at first to find one half of 3; with one 
stick on each side, they hold their hands poised above it, 
not knowing where to put the odd stick. After letting 
them try several ways, I tell them that they may break 

the stick in two, and Jay one piece on each half. After 
this it is quite easy to find the half of five, seven, nine, 
eleven, etc. After the number facts are once learned, 
they must be kept fresh in the children’s minds by daily 
drill. 

In the same way we find thirds, fourths, sixths, and 
eighths of numbers, the disks being cut in these propor- 
tions. The children, after once mastering this principle, 
advance rapidly, and the work seems to shed light on 
much of their later work. 

In the third grade, more difficult problems are pre- 
sented to be solved by these disks; as, “If I pay twenty- 
seven cents for three quarts of berries, what shall I pay 
for two quarts?” “If James can hoe four rows of corn in 
nine hours how much can he hoe in two hours?” The 
children at first take the sticks and disks and work the 
probiems with their aid, the sticks representing the cents 
paid for the berries, or the hours consumed in James’ 
work, and the disks divided into thirds or fourths as the 
case may be. After a while, they discard the helps and 
do the problem by reason. The work of partition, which 
is ordinarily so difficult to teach, is made quite simple by 
this method. 


If a teacher is not getting the results she expected, she 
should make a careful study of herself, and then of her 
methods, for often the fault or weakness is in herself or 
her method, and not in the pupils.—Rionarp Park, Su- 
perintendent Sullivan County, Indiana, 
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Construction 


Constructive Work a Means of 
Expression 
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Ta the schoolroom sume children find a means of ex- 
pression in drawing. Especially is this true since color 
has been used so freely in the elementary schools. 
Dramatic representation is an outlet which appeals to a 
large number, Much might be said in regard to improve- 
ment in oral and written language, our main dependence 
for expression; music may be made an ideal channel from 
the heart to the listener. But handwork, begun in the 
kindergarten with so much joy, and resumed in the man- 
ual-training classes, is frequently neglected in the ele- 
mentary schools, the teachers in which cannot afford to 
miss so potent an aid. The image secureu by the pupil 
must be objectified for comparison, and correction if 
necessary. Objectification in words only creates a habit 
of adopting the teacher’s expression, which screens the 
poverty of the image and precludes-the possibility of 
genuine criticism and consequent growth. Teachers who 
secure genuine expression in the composition class are 
the first to welcome handwork.—Gertrude E, English, 
Chicago. 


Easy Scissors Work 


PRINCIPAL W. E. WATT, GRAHAM SCHOOL, CHICAGO, 


In these days of bad weather and dull landscape what- 
ever can be devised to make the school room more attrac- 
tive to the little people should be sought.by the teacher. 
Occupations which afford pleasure and training of the 
hand and eye are of this sort, and the use of the scissors 
is specially happy. 

Everybody’s baby likes to use them. The mother who 
gives her child a pair of round-ended scissors and plenty 
of papers of different sorts, including colors and news- 
papers with the advertisements to cut out, does a good 


thing for herself and the child. In school sets of scissors 
have become a regular part of the teacher’s equipment. 
The teacher who can not get them from her board of 
education is specially unfortunate in living where old 
fogy ideas prevail. 

In these exercises, the first caution should be that too 
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good work should not be required or expected. While 
there is now and then a child who can cut out whatever 
he fancies, the majority of the little people have but lim- 
ited ability. The scissors are not for those possessing 
this great power, but for the average child who is awk- 
ward with tools of all kinds. The simpler the exercises 
at first the better will be the results. 

Squares and circles cannot be cut by adults, let alone 
children. If you are willing to play that their work is 
true when it is far from it you can do well with making 
series of geometrical figures. They make pretty decora- 
tione, pasted in rows upon paper of different colors, and 
the class will be much pleased with them if you don’t 
find fault with their inaccuracy. 

Better than geometrical designs by far are such irregu- 
lar things as admit of great variations from the original 
designs. Living things of all descriptions appeal strong- 
ly to children, and attempts to reproduce their forms in 
paper are specially good. I know of nothing that pleases 
the average child more than to see a row of dolls cut 
from folded paper. Girl dolls and boy dolls are made 
with equal facility, and whenever a few companies of 
them have been made by the teacher or some of the more 
expert pupils all the class will manifest a desire to try 
their hands at it. 

Whatever is done, plans should be made to permit of 
great variety; for a few pupils will show themselves much 
abler than their mates, and should be given a chance to 
achieve great things and receive the congratulat‘ons of 
their fellows. {t is not outside the range of probability 
that within a year you will find a child in your class who 
can cut a portrait with such an approach to accuracy that 


his mates can tell whose portrait it is intended to be. 
Clever work in cutting animals, birds, fishes, houses, 
fences, wagons, cars, musical instruments, furniture, 
clothing, trees, fruits, nuts, and a thousand things to 
which their minds naturally turn, will develop as they 
progress. 

The best work should be saved. Sometimes ‘all the 
work should be treasured for some specified purpose. 
When every child feels that what he does is worthy of 
mention and preservation he rises to the occasion. Not 
the bright and attractive children alone should receive 


. honorable mention at all times. Our work at best is with 


the average children, and the teacher who does most for 
the average child does most for the “school. 

Occasionally pretty things should be carried home by 
the pupils so their parents may knowjwhat is being done. 
When an invitation is sent to the parents to come to the 
school on a certain day to see what the little folks are do- 
ing in reading, singing, or some other subject, these invi- 
tations should be prepared by the children and decorated 
accordingly. A little home ‘love mixed with the school 
doesn’t hurt it. 

Long continuation of this work, especially in bad light, 
is to be avoided. Let things of this sort be done with a 
relish and without too much dalliance. It is far better 
to have the cutting done rather rapidly and not very well 
than to have half the class dawdling over it with the 
others wishing they could get at something else. 

The teacher need not be an artist to do thiswork. We 
have found that some of the best singing teachers are not 
singers, and so with this and other forms of school em- 
ployment. What is natural to the child he will do with- 
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out much supervision or instruction. All forms of activity 
should be temptingly laid before him, and opportunity 
given:for him to try them in succession and repeatedly, 
whether he expects to become skilful in any of them or 
not. 


Perhaps the best use of the cutting is the illustration 
ef stories. The stories of the first reader and the supple- 
mentary books the children have access to are fine for 
illustration whether there are pictures in the books them- 


selves or not. Often an original story of something that 
has happsned in the life of the child may be illustrated 
beautifully by work with the scissors. His cuttings and 
his writing should be united and preserved as milestones 
in his career. 
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Study 


Over-Taxing Children 


{Translated from the German of J. Trueper by Dr. C. C. Van 
Liew for Child Study Monthly] 


One should not seek to stimulate and incite the ehild 
mentally before the time. This is particularly true of 
children burdened with some innate psychopathic ten- 
dency. But it holds good also for others who are shown 
not to have inherited any nervousness. Fortunately, it is 
true, the healthy children favor such a process of early 
stimulation less than those who develop early, but patho- 
logically; besidee, the healthy children are more likely 
to have reasonable parents. 

At a later age, one should not try, out of vanity or other 
reprehensible grounds, to consign children to a calling 
that is too high for their endowment and two difficult for 
their physical power, and hence require their attendance 
at schools that are not adapted to them. But if one is 
guilty of it, he has no right to complain of the school for 
taxing the children too severely. 

Furthermore, physicians have said and complained 
much of the home-tasks. There is a very simple means 
of removing them, or at least limiting them wisely. For 
example, the parents could rouse themselves to declare: 
“‘We shall help our child under no circumstances; but we 
shall give him a written statement every time that he 
could not perform the task alone, and hence had not 
done it.” The over-feeding with indigestible ‘material 
would then soon cease and the child would remain men- 
tallv healthier. 

Kocb, also, with a view to the requirements.of our 
present generation, regards the demand as indispensable. 
“No more home-tasks, or, at the most, only one hour of 
home-work! Only one hour of home-work at most also 
for the more weakly endowed.” In our time a predis- 
posing somatic or psychic weakness and nervousness are 
prevalent to a very different extent than formerly. Also 
the departmental — of teaching of today results in 
more intensive work in the pupils. For both reasons the 
time devoted to study must be reduced if any regenera- 
tion is still to be introduced, and we would net hasten on 
to conditions in which regret comes too late. 

Likewise under no circumstances should supplementary 
hours be imposed upon a nervously disposed child, in 
order (as by means of an extra tutor) tosupport the work 
of the school at home. If it is really possible for a weak 
child to bear additional hours of work, without being 
made weaker by them, then one ought to cultivate in him 
the interests that do not find sufficient nourishment in the 
school. For eo if it is not able to keep up the first 
year in reading and writing, then at home permit it dili- 
gently to draw, build, model, and the like. It is the sense 
of form that has been backward in development, and 
which is entirely smothered by the letter. If it cannot 
keep up in arithmetic, then banish the at home; 
take the child out into field and forest to walk and let it 
grasp the numbers which are offered in the trees, flowers, 
animals, railroads and the like. Then, if the child is not 
promoted, that is perhaps his good fortune; his mental 
health will be exposed to slighter harms. 

The things that occur in this nagging with empty 
word-cram often defy all description. I have made the 
acquaintance of feeble-minded pupils who had to read, 
prate, and write of things which they had never learned 
to recognize. Indeed, this is no rare phenomenon also 
‘mong the mentally sound; but the latter finally take 
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care to make themselves familiar with the thought-con- 
tent. One very excitable weak-minded boy of nine years 
could not distinguish between one and two; i. e., he could 
not with certainty take two sticks from a pile. But the 
mother assured me that he had been awakened at night 
from sleep by order of the director of the institution, to 
count to fifty; 7. e, to memorize the nawes of numbers, 
The same boy, among other things, could rehearse from 
memory and with correct emphasis whole fables from 
Hey, without being able to understand a single sentence 
of them; for example, without being able to point out in 
the picture the boy, bird, busb, or nest. If he was to draw or 
sketch anything, as a window, he began to recite: 
“Win-,” etc. Thus do we educate parrots instead of 
men; and what is more, we brag of the accomplishment. 
Would that such children might never get to see a single 
mind-killing letter, and in its place learn to decipher the 
languages of nature and of human life! “The instruction 
of parrots is not to be taken as a patterp,’ warned Co- 
menius something over 350 years ago. But humana 
parrots are still to be found in schools higher than the 
institutions for feeble-minded. Here, also, when ideas 
are wanting, one is accustomed to drill in a word for it at 
the right time. Andif it is successful, then it is called 
“making progress.” 

But not all requirements have been met if one has suc- 
ceeded in preventing the overtaxing of children thru 
school-work. The children, like the parents, must also 
be protected from injuring themselves in their free hours 
still more than study would have injured them in the 
same time. But it is just here that some of the greatest 
and most inexcusable negligence occurs. Hence, if the 
pupils, freed from school-tasks, are not to run into by- 
ways that will endanger their meutal health, care must 
be taken to provide in the free hours for some employ- 
ment or for physical activity under reliable supervision 
that will guard both body and soul from harm. Far too 
often, however, parents avoid these duties, indeed even 
smooth the way of their children to their injury, bringing 
them up to a sensuality that weakens body and poisons 
mind and heart. As Koch (p. 303) so aptly depicts: 
“Pocket-money is given to an extent that overleaps all 
reasonable bounds; and dances are given for children 
lasting until far into the night. Evening after evening 
society and theater are sought, all kinds of reading are 
allowed, carousing and excessive smoking are clapped on 
the back, etc. In our day, in fact, even young. children 
are taught to ape the unnatural life of their elders and 
one either does not see how sleep and assimilation have 
been curtailed, how pale and how nervous they are or 
how they suffer psychically, or, seeing, is proud of the 
blase and coquettish apes. 

It is important, also, that the children sleep sufficiently. 
But on this account the school need not begin an hour 
later as Koch requires. It is far more suitable to send 
the children earlier to bed; the younger, at all events, be- 
fore the evening meal of the adults. This is their best 
and surest means of escaping temptations to disturb 
sleep and injure the nervous system by indulgence in tea, 
beer, spiced meats and the like. “A full belly does not 
like to study,” said Luther; but it is worse at sleeping 
and induces disquieting dreams. Therefore, above all, 
temperance in the evening meals of children. 

But many sins are committed in this . They 
are fewer in the case of healthy children, both because 
their parents are accustomed to think more healthfully 
concerning these questions and because such children 
can bear more than those who are psychopathically dis- 
posed. Yet cases are known to me in which boys already 
on the threshold of mental disease, had to begin work in 
the morning at six o’clock and often were only permitted 
to shut the book in the evening at half-past nine; then 
punishment with the cane, also, had its part to play into 
the bargain, so that a depression of the spirits was added 
to the mental over-taxation, which makes it far more dan- 
gerous. That which the social life of the children of 
parents who are blessed with abundance of means often 
offers too freely, unfortunately is denied the children of 
the great mass of the people; thru these privations they 
are injured in body and soul. 
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A Study ot the Soil--Its Formation 


NELLIE MOORE. 


This lesson is based on two recent texts: James’s 
“Practical Agriculture” noticed in the first article on soil 
study published in Intelligence of March 1; and is taken 
largely from “A Text-Book of Geology” by A. P. Brig- 
ham, Professor of Geology in Colgate University. The 
latter work is just off the press of the Appleton Company, 
in their superior series of Twentieth Century Texts. It is 
not only very interesting, but is scientific, up-to-date and, 
from the standpoint of its fine illustrations, is highly 
artistic, 

Every teacher of geography needs such a text as part 
of her working library. Too often grade teachers, who 
have not had the advantage of advanced work in science, 
hesitate about doing nature work or purchasing texts 
they are prone to consider beyend their grade. While it 
18 to be regretted that they can not sit in the class-room 
of the leading educators, yet it is cause for congratuls- 
tion that thru such valuable texts as this new geology 


enterprising teachers can be under the instruction of . 


some of the foremost scholars and thinkers of the land; 
thus progressing in their work instead of getting into 
that disastrous routine of threshing over the old straw of 
the children’s texts till neither teacher nor pupils get 
much strength or vigor therefrom. Every teacher, espe- 
cially in the grades, should study some work in advance 
yet directly bearing upon the subject she must teach. As 
a foundation for much of the geography, an explanatory 
course for that science, geology must not be neglected. 
Something of the serviceable nature of Professor Brig- 
ham’s new text, for the common school teacher’s purposer, 
may be judged from the following: 


Processes in Soil Formation 

1. All our soils have come from the breaking down of 
rocky material and the decay of former plants. 

2. Rocks have been broken up by the action of the air, 
the freezing of the rainwater in the rocks, the grinding of 
ice, and the down-rush of rains and streams. 

3. Some soils have been carried about from one place 
to another and spread out by ice, snow, streams, and even 
to some extent by wind. 

4. Some soils have been formed out of the rocke be- 
neath them and from the decay of plants growing upon 
them. 

5. .Some soils, such as swamp soils, have been formed 
almost entirely from the decay of plants. 

While any one of these five processes are worthy of 
study that of the first, the breaking down of the rocks, is 
the chief factor in seil formation; for while soils may be 
partly composed of minerals brought from a distance, 
they are mostly derived from the disintegration and de- 
cay of the underlying rocks, largely due to the forces 
whose total effect is called 


Weathering. 

This is a complex operation, most important in dis- 
integrating the rocks for soil formation. Your pupils 
must get rid of the idea that any rocks are permanent, 
Have them observe the walls and buttresses of a stone 
church, or the monuments in a cemetery, and they will 
find illustrations. The firmest granite is an aggregate of 


several minerals which, in time, will break apart. The 


finest marbles are soluble limestones. Sandstones must 


crumble when their binding cement dissolves. Porous. 


rocks which take up water are soon destroyed by changes 
of temperature. The obelisk removed from the dry air 
and even temperature of Egypt would soon crumble in 
Central Park without artificial protection from the 
weathering processes. Water and sir surely find the 
smallest openings in the rock, and there can be but one 
result, 

Geologists are not agreed as to whether rocks weather 
more readily in warm or cold climates. It is said that 
chemical decay proceeds more rapidly in warm regions 


where vegetation decays rapidly and solution is active; 


while mechanical disintegration is more favored in tem- 
perate and arctic climates, with their powerful frosts and 
greatei variation of temperature. 


._ Water as a Weathering Agent 


The water which exists in the air as vapor and that 
which filters thru the surface layers of rocks and soi! does 
its geological work mainly by chemical changes, among 
which solution is one of the most important. Pure water 
has a solvent effect upon all rocks, thoslight. But water 
in nature is never absolutely pure; for it gathers to itself 
acids and gases of various kinds which enable it slowly to 
eat away the rocks and take their particles into. solution. 
- Nearly everywhere the earth is covered with a mantle 
of decaying plants. Such decay causes the formation of 
what is known as the humus acids. Water soaking thru 
the soil takes up these acids and thereby dissolves the 
rocks. Most important of these rock solvents is carbon 
dioxide gathered not only from the soil but from the 
atmosphere by the falling rain which last, in great meas- 
ure, accounts for the freshness and purity of the air after 
a smart summer shower. Many of your pupils have no- 
ticed the changed condition of the atmosphere without 
thinking of its cause. Or, if they have not observed this 
phsss of nature work, knowing the cause may induce 
them to notice the effect at the next opportunity; for na- 
ture study is not of books but of nature’s constant work 
going on all about them, if only their faculties are trained 
to perceive and enjoy it. 

Water containing carbon dioxide, derived from both 
soil and atmosphere, has the power of dissolving many 


substances, especially carbonate of lime. So in a lime- 


stone region, or where the surface material contains much 


lime, the water in wells and even in streams will be hard.,. 


and unfit for some domestic uses. The children can find 
8 common illustration of the water’s power to dissolve 
rock in the teakettle in which hard water has been boiled, 
the lime deposit there being so much stone carried in so- 
lution by the water. 


: Solution 
If rocks largely made up of carbonate of lime and other 
soluble minerals are subjected to the action of carbon- 
ated waters the soluble materisis are washed away. 
Since limestones extend over wide areas and acidulated 


Wagers are constantly flowing over them and soaking thru 
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them, solution is a very important agent in nature’s work 
of breaking up the rocks and forming soils. 

Scientists have eetimated the amount of lime carbonate 
annually removed from each square mile of limestone 
country in Nittany Valley, Pennsylvania, at 275 tons. 
The annual removal by solution of all soluble matters 
from the surface of England and Wales, is estimated at 
143.5 tons for each square mile, 

The importance of this rock disintegration in soil for- 
mation is evidenced by the need of certain field crops, 
particularly grains, for soluble minerals. Where the 
land is poor in these, lime and phosphates must be sup- 
plied by the farmer. A fine example of the value of this 
mineral plant food in soil fertilization is found in the 
“Blue Grass Region” of Kentucky, the productiveness 
and prosperity of which, geologists assert, are due to its 
substructure of Trenton limestone. 

Erosion 

The spring of the year with its heavy rains and melting 
snows is an opportune time to direct your pupils’ atten- 
tion to the important erosive work of water, tho only in 
the form of rain. The blows inflicted by raindrops espe- 
cially in a violent shower have considerable erosive effect 
upon soils, sands, and clays. Little by little the surface 
portions are broken up and carried away by the rills thus 
formed, The efficiency of rain is due to its constant and 
widespread action, and must not be judged by the small 
portion of the earth that has come under our observation. 
There are regions of violent and prolonged rain in which 
from two to ten times as much moisture falls annually as 
in vorthern United States. Considerable pillars have 
formed by rain out of stony clay. The stones protect the 
clay beaeath from wasb, and thus cap the rude columns 
formed by the carrying away of the surrounding mass. 
Sometimes these pillars are many feet in hight. 

Heat and Cold 

These are powerful agents in breaking up rocks for the 
‘formation of soil. Like other substances, rocks expand 
with heat and contract when cold. Of course the outer 
portions of a rock mass are subject to greater variations 
of heat and cold than those beneath, so the surface is the 
most Jikely to fiske off. Dr. Livingstone reported from 
Central Africa the effective rending of rocks raised to a 
temperature of 137 degrees during the day with speedy 
loss of heat at night. Geikie observed ninety to twenty 
degrees as daily extremes of temperature in the Yellow- 
stone Park. In the same region another scientist saw 
fresh chips of black rock made in this manner. Such 
daily variations of temperature do not commonly extend 
below three feet from the surface; but annual variations, 
between those of winter and summer, affect the rocks at 
much greater depths. 

Water freezing in crevices is a powerful factor in break- 
ing up rocks, since freezing water at a temperature of 
thirty degrees exerts a pressure of 138 tons per square 
foot, and thus becomes a resistless rending agent. At 
the brow of a cliff blocks may [frequently be found 
wedged off from part of an inch toa foot or more. The 
opening, narrow at first, is filled only by water, after- 
wards by water and soil that expand as they freeze and 
give the rocks a slight but effective push that eventually 
carries their center of gravity beyond the point of sup- 
port. 

Plant Action 

Plants are very active agents in weathering rocks and 
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in the formation of soils. Their work is really three-fold: 
protective, destructive, constructive. 


PROTECTIVE 


Plants shield the soil from erosion by streams, raiv, and 
wind. They prevent frost from reaching a depth it would 
otherwise attain. Many hill slopes have remained with- 
out much change since the close of the glacial period 
thousands of years ago, because they were covered with 
forests, and the network of roots kept the water from 
gathering in erosive channels. This is evident by the 
fact that such slopes are often deeply gullied by wet- 
weather torrents within a few years after the forests are 
cut away. 

DESTRUCTIVE 

Wherever tree roots reach down to the rock they in- 
sinuate themselves into its crevices and, as they grow, 
help to rend the blocks apart. Nearly all your pupils can 
recall having somewhere seen trees growing on steep 
slopes where their roots are apparent as they rest upon 
and descend into the soil. Where this is a stony slope 
or a cliff it is common to see slabs of rock partially 
wedged off and nearly ready to fall to the bottom of the 
cliff. Roots of trees have been traced to a distance of 
some scores of feet from the parent stock. Thus, the 
large roots not only rend the rocks and heave the soil 
but they furnish a great body of rootlets which further 
the work of disintegration. 

Plants destroy while they protect. Where they mantle 
the earth so effectively as to protect it from the direct 
rays of the sun they thus retard evaporation but in so 
doing they promote the solvent activity water always 
exercises upon rocks and soils. 

Numerous acids produced by the decay of plants are 
absorbed by the rain water that soaks into the ground, 
thereby greatly increasing its solvent power. Similar 
effects are produced by lichens and other lowly plants 
which attach themselves to rocke, keeping their surfaces 
moist as well as supplying destructive acids. The crumb- 
ling surface of stone walls offers abundant illustration. 

CONSTRUCTIVE 

Such plant action is most easily observed in the humus 
of woods and swamps, treated in the first article on soil 
study. Some plants, however, are specially adapted for 
soil formation. The mangrove, which flourishes on the 
shores of Florida, has the habit of sending out branches 
and dropping its roots thru the shallow waters of the sea 
margin. These roots entrap leavee, waste from the land, 
and remains of marine organisms until little by little, 
they reclaim areas from the sea. 

In the shallow water of lake borders vegetable accumu- 
lations are important. When small or shallow lakes be- 
come nearly filled with sediment from the land the whole 
area may become a swamp and a field of organic deposit. 
Thus, much of the peat of to-day, and the coal of earlier 
periods, has been formed. 

Notable instances of this sort of plant work your pupils 
will be pleased to read in books of African exploration; 
for one of the serious difficulties the explorer must some- 
times encounter in that region is the getting his Dosis 
thru the “sud,” a thick growth of vegetation sometimes 
covering quiet waters for many miles. 

This article has only treated the first process men- 
tioned at the beginning, the breaking down of rocks which 
is the chief factor in soil formation. All the other 
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processes are equally worthy of study. It is a queer 
class of boys and girls studying geography that cannot 
be interested in any of these processes presented by a live 
teacher. Much good will result from their proper pre- 
sentation to grade pupils, since many of them must leave 
school for work with little, if any, of the high school 
course in science. All they can get of such study must 
come to them in the grades; therefore, the nature work 
can be made especially valuable to them, if it is only so 
presented that they will not stop studying when their 
school days are over, having learned in your school to 
open their eyes to the great work of nature going on all 
about them, and to study nature with growing satisfaction 
as the years pass by and the ooportunities for observa- 
tion increase with them. 


Experiments with Seeds and 
Plants 


The following experiments have been prepared by Professor 
8. B. Green, Horticulturist at the University of Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 8t. Anthony Park, Minn. 

Lesson No. 1. Feeding of Plants 

It is a well known fact that when nitrogen is largely 
in excess in the soil, the leaves of plants are of a greatly 
increased size and dark green in color. In order to illus- 
trate this truth, select two five or six inch flower pots, or 
two tomato cans. Fill to within one inch of the top with 
good potting soil; plant twelve radish, spinach or cab- 
bage seeds in each pot, covering the seed about one-half 
inch. As soon as the plants show, make up a solution of 
common saltpetre, of about one-half oz. to the gallon of 
water. It is very important that the saltpetre be free 
from any common salt, which is sometimes put in for 
adulteration purposes. Water one pot entirely with this 
weak solution of saltpetre, and the other with ordinary 
rain or well water. When the plants have well started 
thin out:so there will not be more than three in each pot. 
Set in a sunny wiiidow and care for as for ordinary house 
plants. In the course of a few weeks the experiment 
should illustrate the point that nitrogen especially affects 
the leaf growth. Saltpetre is used because it contains a 
large amount of nitrogen in a soluble form. A few drops 
of ammonia added to water would produce about the 
same effect. Similar results may be obtained on plants 
in the open ground, but as the conditions cannot be so 
carefully controlled, it is probably best to carry it on in- 
doors. 

Lesson No. 2. Seed Testing 

It is very important for planters to know how much of 
the seed which they sow is in good germinable condition, 
and every planter should know the per cent of germina- 
tion of his seeds before planting, as in this way he can 
often prevent failure of crop. This subject can easily be 
taken up in the class room, the only materials needed 
being a pan, a sheet of glass, and two pieces of canton 
flannel; but two dishes will answer just as well as the 
pans, altho I think, all things considered, a galvanized 
iron pan is probably the best. 

For this experiment select seeds with which the pupils 
are somewhat familiar, such as corn, wheat, oate, timothy, 
and clover. Count out one hundred seeds of each kind. 
When all the seeds that are to be tried have been counted, 
wet two pieces of canton flannel; lay one piece in the 


bottom of the pan with the woolly side down; put the 
seeds on it in rows, keeping each kind by itself. When 
all the seeds have been put in, cover with another piece 
of wet canton flannel, with the woolly side up. Cover the 
whole with a sheet of glass and set in the sunlight in the 
window, or in a warm place in the class room. Within a 
week the seeds should have germinated. Those that 
have germinated should be counted, and in this way is 
obtained the per cent of germination of the lot of seed. If 
beet seed is used, the percentage of germination should 
run up to about 120, which will naturally provoke in- 
quiry on the part of the students, and they will learn that 
what they called a beet seed was really a collection of 
seeds. 

This exercise may be further extended by gathering 
the seeds of different weeds to determine how much they 
will germinate. A good addition may be made also by 
selecting corn from the crib and that which has been 
carefully stored for seed. It frequently happens that 
that which is stored in the crib will have a very low per 
cent of germination and compare poorly with that which 
has been cured for seed, and at other times one lot will 
be as good as the other. 

If dishes are used instead of pans, cover one dish with 
the other turned bottom side up. 

Lesson No. 3. Re-Germination of Seeds 

In connection with lesson No. 2, this lesson can be 
easily carried on. After the seeds have germinated so that 
the radicles on corn and most seeds are perhaps a quar- 
ter of an inch long, dry them for one week, allowing them 
to become so dry that the radicles die entirely. When 
they are thoroly dry, rub them in the hand so as to take 
off every sign of the sprouts, and sow again as recom- 
mended in lesson No. 2. At the same time, sow seeds of 
each kind that have not been germinated previously, and 
notice the difference in vigor of the sprouts which appear 
from the two lois, and the fact that seeds that bave ger- 
minated once and had their roots dried up, will often ger- 
minate sgain.— School Education. 


The Setting Sun 


Dear John, the eun is setting now, 
Behold him in the west; 

And all the children now must soon 
Lie down and go to rest. 


In other countries far away, 
The day begins to break, 

And many a child and many a bird 
Will soon be wide-awake. 


But when the sun comes round again, 
And rises in our east, 

Then evening will begin with them, 
And they to bed will haste. 


How very good in God it is, 
To make the sun to go 
All round this great wide world of ours, 
To light each country so. 
—Selected, 
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Lines to Be Pursued in Teaching 
Geography 
E. 0 OHIOAGO, 


In teaching geography in the grades there are two dis 
tinct lines to be pursued and the results sought are also 
of two‘kinds. 

These may be classified as memory work and imagina- 
tive work. 

Just as in arithmetic there are two phases of the work, 
the one having for its purpose the mastery of all neces- 
sary number facts, acquaintance with fundamental opera- 
tions and accuracy in using the same, the other aiming to 
develop the power to picture the conditions of the prob- 
lem, to single out the facts of the general statement 
which constitute the premises and to reason from them 
accurately and surely to the logical conclusion, so there 
are two phases of Geography work; the one having for its 
object the mastery of those facts that constitute the basis 
of a useful and usable knowledge of the subject, the 
other aiming to develop the power to use the constructive 
imagination, that power which enables one to form men- 
tal pictures of the earth and its physical features, of the 


activities of nature and of:those put forth by man in his | 


successful attempt to subdue her. 
The skilful teacher will keep the distinction between 


. these two kinds of work clearly in mind and direct the 


energies of her pupils toward securing results, now along 
one line and now along the other. 

A great deal of poor teaching is due to the mixing of 
the two. 

The first is largely memory work. There must always 
bo more or less of mental picturing, but the memorizing 
of these pictures or percepts is the important thing. This 
should include facts concerning the earth as a whole, its 
surface, the forms of land and water, mountains and val- 
leys, drainage, political divisions, climatic areas, etc., etc, 
Most of all, maps. A map is a ground plan of a certain 
part of the earth’s surface showing more or less of detail 
according as it represents a larger or smaller area. It is 
the key to all geographical knowledge properly so-called. 

Many things may be associated with the study of 
geography and with some show of reason, if the doctrine 
of correlation is allowed to dominate. Thus meteorology, 
geology, astronomy and the other branches of nature 
study may be brought in, as well as anthropology, his- 
tory, science, etc., etc. But most of this would better be 
left to the high school; and its introduction, even in the 
most elementary form, in the lower grades is detrimental 
if it diverts attention from the work of mastering the es- 
sentials. 

Pupils should have thoro training in the in 
of . Begin with the of 
school yard, if you please, or with the map of the hemis- 
pheres, but be very sure that they know the meaning of 
each important detail in the picture. They should con- 
tinue to observe and investigate until they have memo- 
tized maps of the grand divisions,.and the principal coun- 
til aemcapding all the sections of their own land 

This — Aa the acquisition of the power to recall the 
Map as seen on the wall, or in the atlas, with its bounda- 
es, rivers, mouutains, cities, etc., ,etc., in their proper 


_ seen it in the books. 
’ lower right-hand corner, and another where a wavy line 
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places. There are various ways of accomplishing this. 
Map-drawing or map-copying and enlarging is helpful. 
Best of all is careful intensive study based upon the three 
fundamentals in memory-training—interested attention, 
thoro comprehension, and repetition. 

The river is properly a black wavy line and the city a 
spot, for the function of the map is to give us a sketch 
from which we may tell readily the location of places arid 
natural objects, relative directions, etc. 

The power to imagine the real city or river and to put 
this image into ite proper place, however crudely it be 
done, belongs to the second phase of geography work. 

If I have occasion to think of England and a journey 
by rail from London to Liverpool, there comes at once to 
my mind a picture of the map of that country as I have 
A black spot on a wavy line in the 


meets the coast-line near the middle of the left-hand side, 
stand out prominently. I can tell the direction of the 
journey, estimate the distance and perhaps form some 
Opinion of the country to be traversed. This picture 
fades away and [ see a city, noting certain characteristic 
features which I have seen or of which I have read; then 
the railroad station, the train at rest and in motion and, 
finally, the city at the end of the ride. 

With the learning of maps necessarily goes a great 
deal of memorizing work; associating names of countries 
with those of the oceans and seas that bound them and 
the mountains that dominate them, names of cities with 
those of adjacent rivers and lakes, facts concerning areas, 
populations, governments, natural resources, etc., etc. 

Properly taught, all this will prove to be of lasting in- 
terest to the pupil, and will provide him with a store of 
information that will be found useful in many ways. 

In developing the second kind of geography work, the 
use of the constructive phase of the imagination is the 
thing sought. 

If we, adulte, are able to form any adequate concep- 
tions of the earth and its physical features, of the opera. 
tion of the mighty forces of nature, of the occupations of 
man as they are really carried on, of political, social and 
industrial life, it is because we have gained from travel 
and observation, from study and reflection, a richer store 
of elementary concepts concerning these things than the 
child has, but also because we have uired the power 
to build upon these and to form mental pictures of for- 
eign lands and of unseen parts of our own, of forest and 
field, of factory and shop, and to combine these pictures 
in such a way as to unify their phical content. — 

It is our business:to develop this power in the child. 
How shall it bedone? The most important thing is to 
keep this end clearly in view. Pictures,some geograph- 
ical readers, stories well told, excursions, real or fancied, 
are useful. 

Whatever touches the real life of the child, acquires for 
him an added interest and, with things of this sort as 
starting points, we may take him on the wings of ree d 
thru regions and scenes as startlingly wonderful as Alad- 
din’s palace, and none the less so because the persons and 
places which we enable him to picture have a real existence. 

The effort to discriminate between these two lines of 
“geography work does not imply that there is no connec- 
tion between them. They are intimately related and 
—_ is, in many cases, best taught by the aid of the 
other. 

Let us, however, clearly see the distinction between 
them and know, in any class exercise, which one we are 
trying to bring to the front. 

In arranging the course of study, the memory work 
should predominate in the early grades. Here is to be 
laid the foundations for the more comprehensive work 
farther on. Map study should receive careful attention, 
but there is also a place for imaginative work. In the 
second year go over the same ground, but more thoroly, 

ing more use of story, excursion, etc. The same gen- 
es should apply to the third and fourth years’ 
work, 

In the eighth grade and thru the high school the map- 
consulting habit should be in full force and things read 
of should be placed in their proper geographical setting. 
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How to Use Pictures in 
Geography Teaching 


SUPT. JOHN A. W. OD, LA PORTE, IND. 


Experience has proved that the greatest difficulty in 
the use of pictures as aids in teaching geography or 
indeed in teaching other subjects, even of art itself, is 
not in lack of material, but in lack of a suitable scheme 
of arrangement and preservation of the material which 
pours in upon the collectors. As a rule these illustrations 
are clippings from the fugitive literature of the time— 
daily papers, magszines and advertising sheete—and 
need to be reinforced by some light but substantial 
material if the pictures are to be subject to any general 
usage in the school or community. In my own work with 
pictures I have tried various experiments in arranging 
and mounting pictures so as to have them most available 
for use in different lines of work and in different places 
when wanted. 

Classifying pictures by placing them in large envelops 
which are clearly labeled and placed according to general 
index makes the material most. available for the indi- 
vidual collector, and leaves the pictures free for any 
special arrangement in line of the topic under discussion 
in the various subjects of school instruction. 

For school or liorary collections I believe an encyclo- 
pedic envelop file having envelops labeled and arranged 
with topics in dictionary order proves most serviceable, 
and, after first cost of filing cabinet, is by far most eco- 
nomical in time and money. Such a file is ordinarily 
too cumbersome and too expensive for individual col- 
lectors, hence the resort to the envelop scheme where but 
few headings are made and which leaves the matter so 
hard to find after it has been placed that the collection 
becomes practically valueless. 

No collection of pictures, however fine, is worthy the 
name of an illustrative aid, if it can not be added to in 
closely classified arrangement, easily and quickly, and if 
it be not so indexed or cataloged that the pictures 
desired can be found at once. 

The filing of pictures in consecutive order as indexed 

is not the best arrangement, for such an order renders it 
necessary to turn thru the entire collection in order to 
find the material illustrating a given topic. Arranging 
pictures in somewhat closely classified order and number- 
ing them by the hundred for the groups and by the tens 
and tenths for subdivisions will give a fairly convenient 
and workable arrangement of pictures. In fact, such a 
numbering and grouping as is suggested for books in the 
Dewey Decimal System for Library Classification can be 
well foliowed by school and library collectors; and for 
private collectors a simplified form of the same system is 
very efficient, 
_ The scrapbook system of collecting has many points 
in its favor—among these are the following: 1. The 
books preserve the pictures better. 2. Permanent ar- 
rangement into groups is secured. 3. By indexing, clas- 
sified additions are easily made, and with pictures 
explanatory descriptions, etc., can be permanently at- 
tached. 4. Because of their compactness the collections 
are easily transported. Some objections to the scrapbook 
are: 1. The necessary limitation ot illustrative material 
upon a given topic to the one or two who can examine the 
book. 2. The confusion and divsipation arising in the 
children’s minds by trying to comprehend many pictures 
illustrating the type cesired, instead of holding long 
.enough to one to have it tbhoroly perceived and 
retained. 3. The inability to rearrange groups or in- 
dividuals in groups because of the fixity of the pages. 

Many of the advantages of the scrapbook plan can be 

and many of the objections removed by mount- 


ing the pictures, grouped under subject peadings , on 
large cardboard or paper sheets, which sheets can be left 
unbound, but numbered so as to render general indexing 
possible. The large sheets or the individual pictures fur- 
nish the most convenient forms for placing before the 
children, as they can be easily pinned to the molding 
strips or ledges run for that purpose and be left until 
they have served their purpose when they are easily 
removed and returned to their proper places in the 
collection. 

A helpful and suggestive list of sources of geograph- 
ical pictures is given in King’s “Methods and Aids in 
Geography” pages 251-253. Another list, which empha- 
sizes the artistic as well as geographical phases, is found 
in Emery’s “How to Enjoy Pictures,” pages 272-273. 
This list is intended especially for wall decoration. Fine 
selections for geographical aids may be made from repro- 
ductions of the Perry Pictures Company’s list, also from 
the reprints of the Brown Company. The Saturday and 
Sunday city dailies give many illustrated articles that 
properly belong to the phical scrapbook and pic- 
ture collections. One of the most striking features of 
the modern popular magazine is its wealth of illustra- 
tion. Here the collector may find a veritable mine of 
resources. Many and varied illustrations may be gath- 
ered from the advertising pamphlets of the various rail- 
road, steamboat, excursion, summer resort, and land im- 
provement companies, as well as from the advertising 
sheets of various manufacturing and commercial con- 
cerns who will gladly contribute the material for such 
advertising as they may secure by the use of their pic- 
tures in their school, and who will charge nothing but 
a or expressage to cover cost of transportation. 

he recent editions of geography texts and geographical 
readers abound in fine models for the style of pictures 
most desirable. 

- Where a school can afford it, the stereopticon furnishes 
the ideal method of the use of pictures in the conduct of 
occasional lecture recitations in geography. The picture 
on the screen affords an opportunity for unity of effort 
on the part of the class, together with the interest that 
makes lasting impressions in very short time. The stere- 
optican work affords the teacher a most excellent chance 
for developing the relations of the various geographical 
elements in the picture, and thus secures a logical geo- 
graphical sense. 

The very general use of the kodak in al! parts of the 
world, with the fine opportunity for exchange of views 
thru the agency of the American Bureau of Geography, 
extends the opportunity of collecting pictures showing 
local characteristics of different sections, thereby vastly 
enriching the child’s information of remote geographical 
conditions, and in a concrete way laying a foundation for 
intelligent work in commercis] geography.— Bulletin of 
American Bureau of Geography. 


History in the Seventh Grade 


MARGARET E. DENNIS. 


We will assume that the preparation of the pupils has 
brought them to this grade witn a tair general knowledge 
of the natural and political divisions of the earth’s surface. 
If they have taken the stories of the “Ten Boys,” they 
have an additional equipment, but thie, while valuable, is 
not indispensable. 

They are now ready to start with the Aryans from west- 
tern Asia, and trace their course to the west thru Europe, 
toward and into the British Isles. Only brief allusion 
need be made to the deflection of the other branch to the 
southeast, anc this merely as a point interesting but not 
essential. The one thing never to be lost sight of is that 
we are leading up to American history. 

The difficulty will be, not in finding material, but in 
selecting from the mass before us. There is no text-book 
which properly presents the subject, and it is doubtful 
whether a satisfactory one can be written. It is hardiy 
advisable for the teacher herself to keep from year to year 
more than the topics which outline the course, While it. 
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will, in the main, be presented alike to successive classes 
the preparation and general equipment will vary to such 
an extent that the same notes cannot always be given to 
one class after another. 

The idea of taking a class in a year thru the develop- 
ment of Greek and Roman civilization; giving them a 
correct notion of the origin and branching-out of the Teu- 
tonic‘races; teaching them in some detail English history 
down to the reign of James I, seems perhaps like under- 
taking too much; but, if properly done, the pupils not only 
learn but, what is of more importance, assimilate what is 
given them. 

It should be much more generally recognized than it is 
that American history cannot be understood, it can only 
be learned in a superficial, mechanical way, unless some 
such preparation as this be made. 

The notes given the pupils on each separate topic, the 
part which is to be actually learned, may be, should be, 
very brief. They should be couched in the simplest lan- 
guage, and they should form as nearly as possible a con- 
tinuous story. The necessary note-writing by the teacher 
on the blackboard is the one drawback to the plan, but so 
far nothing better has been devised. If the notes are 
brief, if the teacher requires them to be read aloud, and 
calls attention to the punctuation, paragraphing, difficult 
points in spelling, etc., and if the pupils have the spirit of 
interest and carefulness in all their work, the note-books 
will be well kept, and the task of overseeing their prepa- 
ration and care not a heavy one. 

When the outlines are given in a succeeding article, some 
specimen notes will be presented. The lessons to be 
learned, however, are but a thread upon which to hang a 
year of reading, discussion and story-telling. I[t is only 
necessary to provide the material for this and the pupils 
will saturate themselves with the subject without urging. 
If a digression may be allowed in closing this paper, it 
may be said that if persons, whether parents or teachers, 
who are concerned regarding the tendency of boys and 
girls to read the unprofitable and often harmful books 
which are so numerous at the present time, would adopt 
the normal and sensible plan of leading their interest in 
the direction of the profitable and the wholesome by some 
such method as this, the difficulty would, in a great meas- 
ure, remove itself. 


Great Industries, 


GUSSIE PACKARD DUBOIS. 


Sugar 

The work on a sugar plantation begins, usually, in 
January. The land is plowed and put in good condition, 
and the seed-cane is planted. Early in March the trash, 
that is the foliage stripped from the cane at grinding- 
time, is burned. Previous to that time it serves to pro- 
tect the cane from frost. 

If you were to take a journey to lower Louisiana in 
April, for of all the Gulf States Louisiana leads in sugar 
production, you would see growing everywhere over the 
vast fields that which appeared at first to be corn. At 
that time of the year, the air is full of the perfume of 
blossoming rose-bushes, the mocking-bird is in the glory 
of his song, and the trees are putting on their spring 
robes of green. 

From the time when the sugar-cane shoots up its three 
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grassy blades above the brown earth, until it waves above 
the head of the overseer as he drives thru it,there are 
strange and interesting processes taking place in this 
valuable plant. It is classed by botanists among grasses, 
and its round stem is divided at short, irregular intervals 
into joints. The first joint grows four or five months, 
then it ripens, and the leaves that were wrapping it wither 
away; then the next joint ripens, and the leaves loosen 
their hold, and their long dry blades rattle in the winds. 
So it keeps on ripening and growing new joints until 
frost comes and checks its growth while the last, or upper 
joint, is still unripe. These unripe joints, together with 
the tip, known as the “arrow,” remain green, and in the 
late fall the fields are as green as in spring. While the 
cane is growing, it is cared for very much as is corn, and 
about the middle of October the harvest begins. The 
cutters go first, each with a broad-bladed cane knife. 
Grasping the cane by its top with his left hand, he strips 
off the leaves, then the top itself at its last ripe joint, and 
the bottom near the soil. The cane as it is cut is thrown 
into a row, and the pilers who follow place the stalks in 
bundles for the teamsters, A field of cane ready for har- 
vesting is a beautiful sight. It is then in arrow, as they 
say, and is often eight feet high. It is a bright golden 
yellow, streaked with red where the sun has shown 
directly on it. The top is a dark green, becoming russet 
yellow as it dries, and from the centre of the long, narrow, 
drooping leaves shoots up an arrow like a silver wand 
from two to six feet in hight, from the top of which 
grows out a plume of white feathers delicately fringed 
with lilac. 

Sugar cane is made up of bundles of fibre running 
lengthwise thru the stalk, and connected by a network 
of cells. These cells, which are very tiny, contain the 
sugar: bearing juice, which makes the plant‘%so valuable. 

When maple sugar is made, the juice comes right from 
the tree ready for boiling, but in the cane these little 
woody cells must be broken before it can run out; then it 
is made into sugar by heating. If you have ever made 
sugar-candy, you will know how thisis done. In theold- 
fashioned sugar-houses there is a battery of open pans; 
the first two are farthest from the fire, and the juice is 
run into these first to be clarified. What happens in the 
coffee-pot when the housekeeper makes clear coffee with 
the white of an egg? Why, the egg makes a kind of mesh 
which takes slong with it the solid particles, leaving 
the coffee clear. 

Bullock’s blood, or something similar, is put into the 
cane-juice and clears it in the same way, so that the clear 
liquor can be drawn off and the dregs removed separately. 
After the juice has been cleared it is removed gradually 
intc the lower pans, growing hotter and hotter, and boil- 
ing harder and harder, until it reaches the last pan, and 
is ready to crystallize. Now indeed there must be great 
care, for if it is taken from the fire too soon, or boiled too 
long it will not crystallize, 

Oa most of the larger plantations the vacuuin-pan is 
used. This is an enormous copper-boiler with a copper 
cover, both parts fastened together air-tight and steam- 
tight, and ingide this boiler are steam pipes which do the 
heating. Do you know why it requires more heat to boil 
8 liquid as it thickens, and why it is more likely to burn? 
Well, the bubbles of vapor which rise to the top are held 
down by the air, and as the liquid grows thicker these 
bubbles find it hard to push their way thru, and the fire 
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must be hotter to force them up to the top. But, if the 
air can be kept from pressing so hard on the surface the 
bubbles will rise with less difficulty, and there will be 
less danger of scorching, since the fire need not be so 
hot. So they take away the air from the boiling juice, 


MAPLE 8UGAR BOILING, 

and that is what the term vacuum pan means, a pan in 
which they boil the liquid without any air to press down 
the little bubbles. When the juice has crystallized, or 
turned to sugar, some of the dark syrup still clings to the 
outside of the crystals. To free them from this the 
sugar is placed in a sort of drum set within another drum. 
The inner one is full of holes, and is set whirling so fast 
that it makes a thousand revolutions a minute; think of 
that. Now what do you suppose hsppens? You know 
if you tie a string to a wet sponge and whirl it thru the 
air, the water flies off in every direction. Just so the 
liquor flies off into the outer drum, until each crystal 
shines out clear and white. The crystals being solid, re- 
main, and as soon as the machine is stopped, fall to the 
bottom. 

Sometimes the sugar when it crystallizes is cooled in a 
pan in the shape of a cone, with a little opening at the 
bottom,—the small end thru which the juice may 
drain off. Then the loaf goes thru a saw-mill, and is 
sawed first into round disks, then into square rods, and 
then into little cubes, and we have our equare lump sugar. 
There are covers over the saws to prevent waste of the 
sugar-dust, but still the air of the sawing-room is so sug- 
ary that one tastes it as he breathes. Doesn’t it make 
your mouth water to think of breathing sugar? Crushed 
sugar is made by crushing instead of sawing the loaves; 
pulverized sugar is ground fine from the dust of the other 
kinds, and sifted out by a long vibrating sieve. 

All these processer, except gathering and crushing the 
cane, are gone thru with great speed in the great sugar- 
refineries that line the water front of our great cities. To 
these enormous buildings sugar and syrup are shipped 
from all over the world, and dumped into the great mix- 
ing-room. Filling the barrels from spouts is the last proc- 
ess, and I am sure you would laugh if you could see it. 
You know when you are filling the sugar-bow! with sugar, 
if you shake it down it will hold more, It would be im- 
possible to keep shaking those barrels all day, and day 
after day; so each one stands on a separate frame, and is 
made to tilt one way and another by machinery, and they 
look like a set of tipsy topers lurching toward each other. 
Soft sugar is packed like flour. 
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A new kind of machinery to draw the juice from the 
cane is coming into use. This is the principle of it: If 
you fill a bladder with syrup, tie it up and immerse it in 
a dish of,water, after a time the water and syrup will 
have changed places. Just so they take the joints of 
cane in which the sweet juice is shut up, immerse them 
in water, and gradually the juice comes out and the water 
goes into those wonderful cells. They call this diffusion, 
The quantities of crushed cane left after the juice is taken 
out are carefully dried in the sun, especially in the West 
Indian plantations, and used as fuel to boil the syrup. 
The leaves and green joints left in the field when the 
cane is cut protect the young plants for the next season. 
After frost time the next spring they are burned in the 
fields and make a grand bonfire. 

On the plantations down in Barbadoes, in the West In- 
dies, the colored men and women, pickaninnies, dogs and 
mules all get fat during the sugar season on the cane- 
juice and cups of partly boiled liquid which they are al- 
lowed. Everybody eats cane; it is sold in the markets 
and people go along whittling the joints and sucking the 
juice. Sick people, especially consumptives, are brought 
to the sugar-house to breathe the fumes of the steam, 
and it is considered very healthful. 

Sugar is made in large quantities from sorghum and 
from beets. In Europe the beet industry is very large. 
Beet sugar is also manufactured to a considerable jextent 
in this country. The process is precisely the same as 
with cane, crushing the beet or the sorghum stem}to get 
out the juice, and then cooking. 

More sugar is produced in Louisiana than in any other 
portion of the United States. Cuba produces about one- 
third of all the sugar that is imported to the United 
States, its principal industry being the cultivation of 
sugar-cane and the making of sugar. The same is true 
in Hawaii where it employs most of the labor and capital, 
and cane can be successfully grown there even 2,000 feet 
above the sea, while much of the low levels and all of the 
medium altitudes are used exclusively for its ‘growth. 
Germany and France grow beet-sugar altogether. 

In 1899 there were consumed in the United States 


2 094,610 tons of sugar, an average of sixty-one and one- 
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200,000 to 0030 pounds SUCAR-CANE. 


MAP SHOWING CANE-SUGAR PRODUCING REGION 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
hundredths pounds for each person. Do you think you 
had your share? Of this amount 164,400 tons were cane- 
sugar; 5,000 tons, maple; and 79,368 tons, beet-sugar. 

In one year the United States imports’ 2,689,920,857 
pounds of sugar of a!lSkinds from the principal countries 
of supply. Of this Cuba sends (the; most, Germany is 
next, then the East Indies, followed by Hawaii and the 
West Indies, Brezil, British,;Guiana, San Domingo, the 
Philippines, and Porto Rico, Belgium and Egypt are fol- 
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lowed by the United Kingdom, Austria-Huagary, the 
Netherlands, France, China, Dutch Guiana, British 
Africa, Hong: Kong and Canada. 

It cost the United States $60,472,749 for the sugar im- 
ported from other countries in 1898, and in 1894 it cost 
$126,871,889. This shows how rapidly we are gaining on 
the amount manufactured at home, as we used, of course, 
much more in 1898 than in 1894, because there were many 
more people to eat it. 

In 1898 the United States exported 6,508,290 pounds of 
sugar, and in 1894, 15,468,496 pounds, showing that with 
our own rapid growth and increasing demands there is 
ample room for the new industry of making sugar from 
beets, since so much has been required for home use that 
our export fell off nearly nine million pounds in four 
years. 

The quantity of cane-sugar produced in the Southern 
States in 1899 was 557,657,417 pounds. 

The beet-root industry is growing at a remarkable 
pace. Beets grow best in the temperate zone in the lati- 
tude of Northern France and Germany, and should have 
fair skies, sunlight, and long seasons for the full perfec- 


5 A Sugar. Plantation. 
tion of its growth for sugar-making. Only white beets 
are used, and they can not be raised on the sea-shore, as 
they absorb the salt. The great dairying States arejexcel- 
lent for the beet-sugar industry, and this is of greater 
interest from the fact that cattle are fed profitably on the 
pulp that remains after the juice has been extracted, so 
that there is very little waste. Even the beet-tops 
are allowed to rot on the ground, and are then turned 
under, giving back much of that which the growing beet 
bas taken away. For, while wheat, rye, barley and other 
cereals have few and slender leaves, which absorb little 
nourishment from the air, and are therefore great ex- 
hausters of the soil thru their roots, beets, with their 
large, fleshy, green leaves take more nourishment from 
the air and water, and absorb less material from the soil. 

Sugar refineries use beet and cane-sugar indiscrimi- 
nately in the manufacture of block sugar, and the proc- 
ess of manufacture from beets gives us each an extra 
lump or two. 
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Great Gducators 


Heinrich Pestalozzi, the Swiss 
Pedagogue 


A WETLER, CHICAGO. 

It is not Switzerland alone that owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Pestalozzi. It is the whole civilized world, every 
city and town, every village and hamlet where the free 
public school system flourishes, for he has left his influ- 
ence on all branches of education. 

As you walk along the beautiful blue Limmatquai in 
Zarich, Pestalozzi’s birthplace, you notice an immense 
white signboard fastened to the wall of one of the oldest 
houses along the river front, on which signboard one can 
read two blocks away: Pestalozzi-Stiibchen. Indeed, 
one cannot help but see it, the letters are so big and 
black and the board looks so snowy white against the 
dirty, background of the old house. And old it must be 
or it would not stand in the river, as it actually does, for 
modern science and hygiene teach us better. But itisa 
dear old house just the same, for Karl Bodmer lived 
there and there received the visit of Goethe, the poet and 
thinker par excellence. 

The Pestalczzi‘Stibchen, which latter word means 
“little room”, really consists of two rooms, where the 
visitor may have a look at the letters, documents and 
pictures of Pestalozzi and his contemporaries and friends, 
such as Lavater, Fichte, Zschokke, and many others. 
These relics are arranged in chronological order and one 
is thus enabled to follow this man of the great soul and 
greater heart thru life and accompany him on his long 
journey of self-sacrifice. 

From his earliest youth he felt the yearning to become 
the teacher and educator cf the poor, the neglected, the 
uncared for; for in 1746, the time of Pestalczzi’s birth, 
schools were in a very primitive state. The rich in the 
cities who could pay received s certain share of instruc- 
tion of a very dubious method, while the poor, in city or 
village, grew up as Topsy did,—they just grew. 

Pestalozzi himself in his early youth did not give 
promige of ever becoming a shining light. He was shy, 
homely, slovenly in his attire, and a great dreamer. His 
most prominent virtue, or fault, as one may look at it, 
was his extreme good nature. However, he managed to 
get thru school and even thru college. A few years later 
he married a beautiful, talented young lady, who used to 
live next door to him when they were children, and to- 
gether they planned and put into execution tae novel 
ideas Pestalozzi’s brain was bringing to light. They 
bought a few acres of land, built a comfortable roomy 
house thereon, “‘The Neuhoi”, and took in over forty poor, 
homeless waifs, where they received shelter, food, school- 
ing and, best of all, a plentiful supply of love.* 

Alas! the undertaking ended in disaster. Pestalozzi 
was as impractical as he was kind and good and instead 
of him feeding and caring for the poor children, kind 
friends had to come to his assistance to keep him and his 
faithful wife from starving. 

He began to put his thoughts on paper, at first ina 
very modest dress, writing essays, pamphlets and short 
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stories. Then, urged by a far-seeing friend, he set to 
work on a longer story. He soon became enthusiastic on 
the subject and when it was finished the book was noth- 
ing more nor less than an elucidation of his long-cherished 
thought that the only salvation for mankind was an edu- 
cation that would reach the very lowest classes, an edu- 
cation broad enough to enrich not only the mind, but the 
mind and heart both. “Lienhard and Gertrude” became 
famous at once, but unfortunately it did not help its 
author very materially from a financial standpoint. 
Aside from the pittance which the publisher sent him, a 
gold medal was the only substantial appreciation Pesta- 
lozzi received for bis work and even that he had to turn 
into currency in order to keep the wolf from the door. 

With his school at Neuhof he had laid the foundation 
for the public school of to-day, this most democratic of 
all institutions. His fundamental principle was observa- 
tion. He believed in the gradual development of spiritual 
streugth, in beginning with the very simplest object the 
child has before his eyes and proceeding from that to the 
more difficult. 

Today the two sister republics, Switzerland and the 
United States, stand on the top round of the ladder 
as far as school systems are concerned, for Pestalozzi’s 
ideas found open doors and welcoming arms in other 
lands, and ways and means were found to apply the new 
and intelligent methods of the Swiss pedagogue. 

“Lienhard and Gertrude” was soon followed by another 
book, ‘‘How Gertrude Teaches Her Children”, and if in 
the former the author showed that in order to free man- 
kind from the weaknesses and infirmities of the times 
mankind must be educated, his second work shows us 
how to do it, and shows it to us in a very agreeable form. 

When in 1798 Napoleon tried to swallow the little land, 
the people of Nidwalden, a small canton on Lake Lu- 
cerne, resented his interference and fought valiantly 
for their freedom. They were not much more than a 
handful compared to the mighty army of the French in- 
vaders and the result was desolated towns and villages 
and fatherless, hungry children. Pestalozzi was sent by 
the government to take care of them and he did it ex- 
ceptionally well. According to hie own diary he was 
their father, mother, teacher, servant, nurse,—everything 
and all. He taught them, nursed them, fed them, washed 
and dressed them, slept and played with them, and it 
was exactly what his great, big heart craved for. He said 
in later years that those months in Stanz during the se- 
vere winter of 1799 had been the most happy ones in his 
life in spite of the terrible poverty and suffering. 

In the spring the building had to be evacuated for the 
use of the French soldiery, and Pestalozzi established a 
school in Burgdorf, in the old castle on the hill, which 
was to be a sort of seminary where he would instruct 
young teachers in his method. For various reasons, but 
principally because Pestalozzi proved himself to be a 
person of no practicality at all, the institute disorganized 
and Pestalozzi went to Yoerdon to become the principal 
of a school for children from all stations in life, the first 
school of its kind, and directly the result of his writings 
and teaching. There he remained for twenty years, 
working with unfailing devotion and self-abnegation at 
the task he had set himself. The school became famous 
and a center of interest to all who felt in sympathy with 
the néw movement. Many of the famcus men of later 
years had been pupils of Pestalozzi in Yoerdon, as for in- 


stance Froebel of kindergarten fame. To be a graduate 
of Pestalozzi’s school was recommendation enough to 
aspire to almost any position in the educational line, and 
calls for teachers came to Yoerdon from nearly all the 
countries of Europe. 

Unfortunately for Pestalozzi, the common people for 
whom he had worked so hard, and in whose behalf he 
had given his life-blood to raise them from ignorance and 
darkness, did not fully reap the benefit of his activity un- 
til long after he bad gone from this world. 

But if his spirit looks down on us today he cannot but 
feel rewarded at the result of his labor of love, for there 
is at this moment no civilizzd country where the poor 
have todo without instruction for the lack of schools, 
and Pestalozzi, the Waymaker and Guide of modern peda- 
gogy, has built himself an everlasting monument in the 
education of the neglected, homeless, and poor children. 


The Bureau of Education 


The State Teachers’ Association of Illinois, thru its 
President and Secretary, has called the attention of the 
members of Congress to the needs of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation by sendiug to each a copy of the foliowing resolu- 
tion and earnestly asking his consideration and support 
for it: 

Rasolved; That we endorse, as the sentiment of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association, the following extract 
from the declaration of principles of the Nationat Educa- 
tional Asscciation:— 

The provision of law for the civil government of Porto 
Rico indicates that it is the intention of the Congress of 
the United States to increase the responsibility of the 
Bureau of Education, we earnestly urge upon Congress 
the wisdom and advisability of reorganizing the Bureau 
of Education upon the broader lines; of erecting it into 
an independent department on a plane with the Depart- 
ment of Labor; of providing a proper compensation for 
the Commissioner of Education; and of so constituting 
the Department of Education that while its invaluable 
function of collecting and diffusing information ba in no 
wise impaired, it may be equipped to exercise effective 
oversight of the educational systems of Alaska and of the 
several islands dependent upon us, as well as to make 
some provision for the education of the children of the | 
tens of thousands of white people domiciled in the [ndian 
Territory, but who are without any educational opportu- 
nities whatever. Such reorganization of the Bureau of 
Education and such extension of its functions we believe 
to be demanded by the highest interest of the people of 
the United States, and we respectfully but earnestly ask 
Congress to make provision for such reorganization and 
extension at its next session. The action so strongly 
recommended will in no respect contravene the principle 
that it is one of the recognized functions of the National 
government to encourage and to aid, but not to control 
the educational instrumentalities of the country. 
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SALUTATORY—RAISON D’ETRE. 

There are many teachers’ journals and educa- 
tional papers in the United States taking their 
dominant note from the public school system, but 
up to the present time the great parochial school 
system (built up in this country by the Church) 
with its 40,000 teachers and more than a million 
pupils, has had no professional journal, no educa- 
tional paper, specially devoted to the parish school. 

This alone would seem to give sufficient reason 
tor the publication of the CaTHOLIC SCHOOL 
JournaL. This alone would justify a hearty wel- 
come to the first number now before the reader. 
But there are further considerations urging the 
establishment of this journal: A Catholic teach- 
er’s journal is a stimulant to better methods in 
the schoolroom, better organization of the school 
system and a medium through which ideas may 
be exchanged among those engaged in the up- 
building of the parochial school system, whereby 
that system may secure better support as well as 
hetter equipment. 

We are encouraged in this undertaking by the 
cordial approval of many of the leaders in the 
Catholic educational movement, who have given 
the project instant recognition and support. 
Under such promising auspices the CaTHOLIc 
SCHOOL JOURNAL salutes the reader with this, its 
initial bow. 

& & 

Improvement, constant improvement and en- 

deavor to meet the wants of the field, will be our 


aim. The exigencies consequent to the starting of © 


a new publication always result in some short- 
comings in the first number, and typographically 
we will be prepared to make a striking improve- 
ment in our next issue. 

We shall continue to present timely articles 
from leaders:in Catholic educational work. Our 
general purpose will be to aid the teacher in the 
class-room and the pastor in making his school a 
success. In this we need your co-operation, first 
in the way of subscriptions and secondly by sug- 
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gestions as to articles that would be interest- 
ing and helpful to you. 


UNITY OF RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 

The tendency to consolidation, so evident in 
the business world nowadays, can also be noticed 
to a greater or less extent in the religious world. 
The principle of unity, while always a fundamen- 
tal of the Church, is ever applicable, especially as’ 
regards the forces of the Church Militant. 

A recent and notable example of this tendency, 
is the union of the many independent branches of 
the Ursuline order, effected in Rome last fall. 
There are over 11,000 members of the order in the 
world. In the United States alone there are some 
twenty-four communities, with a total of 998 
nuns, devoted to the education of youth. What 
increased power for good, unity and direction of 
forces will here obtain? This was the thought of 
the Holy Father and his counsellors in encourag- 
ing the union, and it was voiced by Cardinal 
Satolli, in the following words addressed to the 
convocation: ‘It is with full knowledge that I 
speak of your order, having closely observed it in 
America during my apostolic mission to that 
country. It isin America I first learned to know, 
to appreciate and to love the Ursulines, as it is 
there also that I understood from daily example 
the immense strength for good even the least 
things acquire when vivified by the all-powerful 
principle of unity. ‘ 

‘IT said to myself: ‘What could not religious 
souls of this calibre effect if, thanks to unity of 
direction, they knew how to concentrate their 


powers and harmonize their efforts!’”’ 


Apropos to this internal unity, there is possi- 
ble a unity or rather a method of co-operation 
between the different teaching orders, the develop- 
ment of which is calculated not only to better the 
Catholic schools, but to make the cause of Christ- 
ian education a power in the land. 

It is one of the purposes of THE JOURNAL to en- 
courage and cultivate this spirit of common cause 
and co-operation among the many orders engaged 
in parochial school work throughout the country. 
In this mission ‘ve have every assurance of the 
support of clergy and religious alike. We will en- 
deavor to make the pages of THE JoURNAL as inter- 
esting, practical and helpful as possible. In order 
to attain this end and to keep the different orders 
and branches of orders in touch with each other, 
we invite communication from the schools in all 
parts of the country on matters of news or peda- 
gogical interest. 


CATHOLIC TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The summer institute for members of religious 
teaching orders is becoming more and more an 
established custom. Beginning with the practice 
of reunion of members at their respective mother- 
houses during vacation, for spiritual exercises, the 
idea of giving some time to review and prepara- 
tory work for the coming year, has grown until 
now there is not a religious teaching order in the 
country which does not hold an iustitute of its 
own or join with other orders iu ho'ding such 
gatherings. Inasubsequent number we will cover 
the institute movement in a thorough and inter- 
esting manner. To show the character and value 
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of the work done at these conventions, we present 
herewith an outline of the institute held last sum- 
mer at St. Mary’s Home, Elm Grove, Wis., by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. 

The exercises opened with High Mass cele- 
brated by Very Rev. P. M. Abbelen, spiritual 
director of the sisters. 

In his opening address Father Abbelen 
expressed his hope that the work of the institute 
and of succeeding conventions of the kind would 
serve to establish and complete uniformity of 
plans and methods in the numerous schools of the 
order. 

A lecture on *‘ The Psychological Development 


of the Child,” by Rev. N. L. Schlechter, S. J., of 


St. Louis, Mo., introduced the first day’s program. 
The learned and eloquent son of St. Ignatius, 
guided chiefly by St. Thomas, of Aquin, showed 
how the mental faculties of the child are gradually 
developed in the course of his school years, and 
how the plan of instruction in the respective 
grades must be made to correspond with this 
development. 

After the lecture the sisters took up their part 
of the day’s program; it consisted of Bible his- 
tory, reading, penmanship, English grammar and 
pedagogy. 

On the second, Rev. H. Kampschroer, 
Rector of St. Henry’s Church, Watertown, Wis., 
delivered a most instructive lecture on ‘‘ The 
School Sister as a Religious Educator in the 
Parochial School.’’ This lecture clearly bespoke 
the priest filled with faith and zeal for the salva- 
tion of souls, as well as of the practical and ex- 
perienced school man. 

The sisters’ program for the day comprised 
German reading, grammar and composition, vocal 
music for school and church, United States history 
and drawing. A cool evening hour was devoted 
to the ‘‘query box.” 

On the morning of the third day Rev. J. H. 
Oechtering, Rector of St. Mary’s Church, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., gave a most interesting lecture on 
literature, with special reference to Catholic liter- 
ature, German as well as English. He adduced 
convincing proofs and spirited illustrations of the 
copidusness of both languages, and recommended 
the study of literature for our upper grades and 
high schools, offering practical suggestions how 
to teach it successfully. 

The Sisters’ work consisted of lectures and 
lively discussions on approved methods of teach- 
ing arithmetic, nature study, composition, geog- 
raphy and vocal music in the upper grades, and 
= a random collection of pedagogical prin- 
ciples. 

The fourth day’s program opened with a lec- 
ture on Shakespeare, by Rev. H. Meissner, Rector 
of St. Charles Borromeo’s Church, Peru, Ind. 
Although intended chiefly for teachers of advanced 
grades and high schools, it proved most interest- 
ing and instructive to all. 

The following exercises conducted by the Sis- 
ters consisted of lectures on higher mathematics, 
botany, needlework, drawing and object lessons. 

The convention was solemnly closed Friday, 
July 27, by a mass of thanksgiving, followed by 
Benediction and the Te Deum. 

Whilé gratefully acknowledging their thanks 
to the Reverend Gentlemen whose lectures were 
highly appreciated by all who heard them, the 
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sisters felt amply repaid tor whatever efforts they 
themselves had made to insure the success of the 
convention. 


THE VALUE OF TAKING A GOOD TEACHER’S PAPER. 


1. It stimulates to better work and better methods. 


to 


It_is an exchange of good ideas relating to a common 

work. 

3. In view of these facts some public school boards require 
teachers in their employ t» read a teachers journal every 
month. 

4, In Wisconsin, district boards are authorized to furnish 
teachers an educational journal out of public funds. 

5. School superintendents frequently ask applicants for 
school positions the question: ‘‘Do you read a teacher s 
paper ?"’ It is equivalent to saying: you interested 
in your work 7" 

6. Ateacher in Chicago writes: “ [could not run my school 

without a good school journal to give me from time to 

time new suggestions and fresh inspiration.” 


The Journal is the only educational publication 
especially adapted for the needs of the teachers in 
Catholic Schools. 


x News from the Schools. < 


The new St. Joseph’s convent, Dubuque, Iowa, 
erected by the Sisters of Charity, B. V. M., was 
dedicated March 18 by Archbishop Keane. It is 
a large and imposing three story brick structure. 


Very Rev Joseph R. Slattery has bought four 
acres of land adjoining Epiphany College, Wal- 
brooke, Baltimore, Md. New buildings ‘will be 
erected to accommodate more students. 


The Dominican Sisters who came trom Albany 
to take up the education of colored orphans in 
Havana lately received a gift of five thousand 
dollars from Mother Drexel to be used in their 
work. 


Improvements to cost $15,000 will be made 
by Holy Name congregation of Sheboygan, Wis., 
on its school building and church. The school 
will be enlarged, and a steam heating plant will 
be placed in the church. 


A new school house and a parochial residence 
will be built at Junction City, Wis., in the coming 
spring, by St. Michael’s congregation of that place. 


The Bon Secour Sisters of Baltimore, Md., 
have purchased for $22,000 the vacant lot on the 
south side of Fayette street, between Pulaski and 
Payson streets, in the rear of the home of the 
Sisters. The lot has a front of 330 feet on Balti- 
more street, with a depth of 180 feet. 


Work upon the new St. Peter and St. Paul’s 
school, Green Bay, Wis, which was delayed 


through some misunderstanding among the build- 
ers of that city, is now under way and it is ex- 
pected that the large structure will be ready for 
occupancy next fall. 
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The Dubuyue Telegraph states that it is very 
probable that the new Catholic Theological Sem1- 
nary which Archbishop Keane contemplated erect- 
ing on Kelly’s bluff, will not be built for several 
years yet. 


The Red Man, the organ of the government 
Indian school at Carlisle, Pa , makes this pleas- 
ing announcement : 

‘Four sisters now have the religious instruc- 
tion of our Catholic students inhand. They come 
out from town three times a week. Rev. Ganss 
has had this duty for several years, but as the 
number of students increased, his work became 
correspondingly heavy until there was more than 
he could accomplish. The Sisters are well liked 
and are deeply interested in the work. They re- 
side in town. The Sister in charge was at one 
time teacher in the Philadelphia high school, and 
is well versed in methods.” 


Bishop Spalding announces the incorporation 
of the Spalding Institute at Peoria, Illinois. The 
incorporation is to enable the awarding of 
diplomas. 


At a recent meeting of the Faculty of Notre 
Dame University, some changes were made re- 
garding the entrance requirements. Heretofore 
no high school graduates were admitted to fresh- 
man standing without an examination. At their 
last meeting, the members of the Faculty decided 
that graduates of reputable high schools would 
be admitted without examination if they had sat- 
is'actorily completed their preparatory course. 
Notre Dame will thus have an ‘“‘accredited list ’’ of 
high schools and academies and it will be an 
honor for any academy to get on the list, for 
Notre Dame is an institution of which the entire 
west is justly proud. 


Thirteen young women from different parts of 
the Northwest and Canada were received into the 
order of St Joseph at the mother house in St. 
Paul on Monday, March 18. At the same time 
twenty novices closed a two-year term of pro- 
bation and repeated the vows of candidacy. 
Archbishop Ireland presided at the consecration. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS TO MEET. 


The Association of Catholic Colleges of the 
United States will hold its third annual meeting 
in Chicago on April 18, 14 and 15. There will be 
six papers submitted, on which there will be gen- 
eral dcbate. They are the ‘‘The Catholic High 
School Movement,” by Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. 
C. president of Holy Cross college at the Catholic 
university; ‘“‘ Educational Legislation,’ by Rev. 
James P. Fagan, S. J., of Georgetown college; 
‘The Study of English in College,’ by Prof. Ed- 
mund J. Ryan, A. M., Mount St. Mary’s college; 
Emmittsburg, Md.; ‘‘ The Study of History in Col- 
lege,’’ by Very Rev. L. A. Delurey, O. S. A., presi- 
dent of St. Thomas’ college, Villanova, Pa.; ‘The 
Study of Greek in College,’”’ by Rev. Candidus 
Eichenlaub,.O. S. B., of St. Bede’s college, Peru, 
Ill.; ‘The Study of Science in College,’’ by Rev. 
Henry J. De Leak, S. J. of St. Louis university, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Call the attention of your pastor to the article ‘* Methods 
of Supporting Parish Schools in this issue.” 


JOURNAL. 


Chats About Books. 


Three Great Books. 


Out of a library of the literature of the mid- 
dle ages, consisting of great folios of the Fathers, 
tomes of historical annals and religiouschronicles, 
and a whole department of poetry and fiction, 
three great books have come down to us from 
those centuries, each bearing the stamp of immor- 
tality. Thomas Aquinas (1224-74), left to the 
world the Summa Theologica, which has for six 
hundred years been the standard authority on the 
teachings of the great church of Christendom. 

Dante (1265-1321) wrote the Divina Com- 
media, which has won him a name in the world of 
literature unsurpassed by any writer of the Christ- 
ian era, Shakespeare alone excepted. 

Thomas a’ Kempis wrote the Imitation of 
Christ, which has been translated into more 
languages than any other book except the Bible. 
In the Cologne library there are samples of six 
hundred different editions of this work, brought 
aut in the nineteenth century alone. 


The Pope in Recent History. 


Dr. Shahan, of the Catholic university, in a 
review of Holl’s History of the Peace Conference, 
shows that the Pope was excluded by the act of 
the Italian government, and in opposition to the 
wishes of the czar and queen of the Netherlands. 
No — result can be hoped from a peace 
conference that refuses to recognize the most pow- 
erful and historical of the forces that make for 
peace, the head of the Universal Church. 

Very interesting is the correspondence between 
the venerable father of Christendom and the 
young queen of the Netherlands. It shows that 
the Pope has not lost any of his moral authority, 
and that the governments of Europe look up to 
the successor of St. Peter as the most useful of 
the great social forces of the present day. 


The Nations as Publishers. 
Germany is writing the books of the world. 
Ot seventy-two thousand publications (exclusive 
of periodicals), which appeared last year, Ger- 
many issued twenty-three thcusand and France 
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eleven thousand. Italy issued nine thousand five 
hundred—more than England, which, by the way, 
issued seven thousand five hundred. Austria 1s- 
sued sixty-eight hundred, which is more than the 
United States, which issued five thousand. For 
decades Liepsic has been the great book center of 
Germany. It is stated that Germany exported 
books last year to foreign countries to the value 
of $17,000,000. 


Milten Dramatized. 

A Catholic priest, Rev. J. Duff, of Perth, W. 
Australia, has put ‘* Paradise Lost”’ in the form in 
which Milton first intended to compose it. The 
poem, dramatized, has been produced on the stage 
somewhat after the style of the ancient miracle 
plays, and with great success. It seems, from 
newspaper comments, that Father Duff has, in 
one respect, improved upon Milton, by presenting 
the great theme in a more Christian form. Mil- 
ton’s Puritanism (and Arianism) marred, accord- 
ing to Matthew Arnold, the poet’s work. 


“The Tuscan Crown” is mentioned as the 
title of Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s forthcoming book. 
Its scene is, of course, the city of Florence. Mr. 
Hewlett has just passed his fortieth birthday, and 
his novel, ‘‘] he Forest Lovers,” has, by a pleasant 
coincidence, gone into its fortieth thousand. 
‘Richard Yea-and promises to be equally 
popular. 

Henry Harland, whose book ‘‘ The Cardinal’s 

Snuff Box,’’ was such a success, has recently be- 
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come a Catholic. Mr. Harland is spending the 
winter in Florence. 


* & 


The poets of the Catholic press should not be 
cast down. At the head of the guild is the Holy 
Father himself. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ADVANCED CATECHISM, By Rev. Tuomas J. O’Brien, 
bD. H. McBrive & Co., AKRON, OHIO, PUBLISHERS. 

This book is destined to fill a long felt want in the Catho- 
lic schools. Its most conspicuous merit is that it uses the 
Baltimore catechism as a basis, explaining and illustrating 
the same by texts of scripture and references to ecclesiastical 
authorities. The advantages of this method are familiar 
terminology and opportunity for reviewing what has already 
been covered in the lower grades. 


THE NEW HIGHER ARITHMETIC, By Pror. A. W. 
Ricu, Pu. B., Stare A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, PUBLISHERS. 

A text which presents in a logical system definitions, prin- 
ciples, drills, model solutions, indicated work and test prob- 
lems. The methods used in the work are those of an experi- 
enced and successful teacher and are calculated to give most 
satisfactory results wherever applied. 


PHONOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTOR, ReEvisep 
Isaac Pirman & Sons, New York. 


In this little volume is contained all that is necessary to a 
complete mastery of the time-tried Pitman system of short- 
hand. The instructor has won commendation on all sides, 
including that of Prof. Clark, instructor of Phonography at 
Notre Dame University. 


DICTATION BOOK, Isaac Pitman & Sons, NEW YORK. 
An invaluable aid to the student of the Pitman system, 
preparing to enter the business world. 


EDITION, 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY. CHICAGO 
PUBLISHES MANY BOOKS THAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 


By A. W. Ricu, Prof. of Mathematics in lowa State Normal School. 


SPECIAL FEATURES.—A great number of model problem solutions. The scope, the varied character, and the 
helpfulness of these emphasize the thought side, and are of the highest value in developing the reasoning powers. To this has 
been added a feature known as ‘‘indicated work,” inventional in its nature, by which the pupil is taught to formulate his 
problems and to express them in a clear and deffinite language. 


A large variety of Drill Tables, Test Problems and other means of testing the pupil's power as well as giving him mas- 


tery over the subject. 


Cloth, 5x7¥% inches, 320 pages, price 75c. Liberal terms for introduction and exchange. 


THE WEBB & WARE 
PRACTICAL DRAWINC SYSTEM. 
Drawing made simple. Drawing made interesting. 
Drawing made instructive. Drawing practically applied. 
Drawing that makes both teachers and pupils enthusiastic. 


Drawing that produces results highly satisfactory wherever 


used, 


For Primary Grades, Books 1 to 4, each 40 pp., 7x8 inches, 
price 15c each. 
For upper Grades, Books 5 to 8, each 40 pp., 8x10 inches, 
price 20c each. 
These books contain from torty to sixty per cent. more 
matter than other series and are therefore not only better but 
cheaper as well. 


TO THE BUYER AND 
USER OF BOOK COVERS. 


We take it that every individual using Book Coversis will- 
ing to do better if he can. Doing better may imply lower 
price, better material, or longer service. It may mean a sav- 
ing of time and trouble, or in a more general sense it may 
mean a practical article having a greater value because of its 
numerous good qualities. Above everything it ought to mean 
a better paying article, better returnsontheinvestment. Send 


_ for samples of the ** Triangular” and have « litile talk with 
| them; they speak for themselves. 


Send for our Catalogs: We deal exclusively in Helps for Teachers, School Supplies, and publish many excellent 


text-hooks. Write us for catalogs in above lines. 


A. FLANACAN COMPANY, 266 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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